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LAFAYETTE SACQUE, DRAPERY OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT.—BACK AND FRONT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN,—[Sse next Pace.] 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Lafayette Sacque, Drapery Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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ON A HOMELY WOMAN, DEAD. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


Awnp hast thou served the purpose of thy life, 
Poor helpless clay, that many times did ask, 
“Why was I born?” Not thine the daily task 
Of direst Poverty that, with its strife 
For bread, doth crush all faces to one mould 
Of haggard eare; nor thine the grace of age, 
Which covereth all our lack with reverence 
For silver hairs, No: in thy pilgrimage 
Thou knewest always that all eyes did hold 
Thee as a blot upon their loving sense 
Of beauty: there was discord in the air 
When thou passed by. 

Thou couldst not ope thy mind, 
Shed out a radiance, or compel the ear 
To listen while the eye forgot; no kind 
Relenting Fortune turned and gave thee wit 
Or elog e a8 comp tion. Spare 
And lean thy stores of pleasure through the years— 
Some thanks, some smal] remembrance ; thou didst sit 
And gather thankfully a breath, a cramb 
Of happiness thrown to thee, as the dumb 
And patient dog doth wait. And if there came 
One who professed to love thee, in thy shame 
At thine own bitter sad deficiency, 
Thou hatedst him for his dull mockery 
Of love, when it was household need alone 
That wanted thee. And if a kinder tone 
Did sue, thou knewest, through thy hidden tears, 
It was but pity, and thy pale cheek turned 
Paler as thou saidst—no! Thy pulsing years, 
That radiant should have been, have dimly burned 
Iii their cramped darkened prison: couldst thou dream 
Of love, of motherhood? Thou wouldst not take 
The false for want of true, the gilt for gold, 
The tinsel for the gem; so thou didst hold 
Thy dreary life alone. And, for the sake 
Of womanhood, thou wouldst not condescend 
To things beneath thee; but didst ever seem 
To walk with fixed endurance on thy brow 
Throuh life, nor e’en look upward toward the end, 
Lest tion shouldst lose the path that thou didst trace 
In early years for all thy life. 





O Face! 
Poor homely Face, still, rigid, dead, and now 
Soon to pass out forever from our sight 
Beneath the sod, no more to vex the light, 
Wert thou a mask? Then, oh! how fair must be 
The fate she weareth now, for wearing thee! 











Lafayette Sacque, Drapery Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on first page. 


HIS stylish costume, which is copied from a 

newly imported French toilette, combines the 
newest and most popular features of the street 
suits for spring and summer. The long and grace- 
ful sacque, with its loose sleeves, is a convenient 
and elegant wrapping, and is especially noticeable 
for the upright seams of the back, running into 
the shoulder instead of the armhole, which give 
dhe long-waisted and slender effect desired by the 
present fashion. This is undoubtedly destined 
to be the favorite wrapping of the season, and 
may be made up in any kind of material. The 
drapery over-skirt is exceedingly handsome, and 
is equally well adapted to silk, woolen, and thin 
goods. A detailed explanation of the suit will 
be found in the following description of the pat- 
tern, and in the New York Fashions article. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, DRAPERY OVER- 
SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 
Larayette Sacque.—This pattern is in six 
pieces—front, side back, back, collar, sleeve, and 
pocket. The front of this sacque is loose and 
longer than the back, and falls open below the 
waist. The back is adjusted to the figure by 
side forms extending to the shoulder, and by a 
seam down the middle. A Byron collar is sewed 
on the neck according to the notches. The coat 
sleeve is left open from the bottom on the out- 
side seam to the notch; it is sewed in by placing 
the long seam to the notch in the back part of 
the armhole, and the short seam to the notch in 
the front part. Hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting the pattern together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams, and 
the size and form of the under part of the sleeve, 
and also where to place the pocket. In cutting 
the back and side forms, be careful to place the 
perforations at the v aist line even on the thread 
of the goods. The notches at the top and bot- 
tom show where to turn back for the hem in 
front. An outlet of an inch is allowed for all 
perforated seams, and a quarter cf an inch for 

all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 4 yards, 

Fringe, 24 yards. 

Drapery Over-Sxmt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and back. Cut the front 
and back with the longest straight edge of each 
laid'on the fold of the gcods to avoid seams. 
Cut two pieces of the pattern given for the side 
gore. Put it together by the notches. Make 
four side pleats turning down on the side gore 
by placing the eight holes evenly together. Cut 
a tape seventeen inches long, sew to the centre 
of the belt in the back, and at the single per- 
foration in the centre of the back breadth. The 
skirt is left open from the bottom up to the 
notch, The perforations on the front gore show 
where to take up the \/ to fit the front to the 
form. Gather the top of the back breadth and 
sew on the belt. The bottom of the skirt is fin- 
ished with deep fringe. A quarter of an inch is 
allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

Fringe, 44 yards. 

Waxkixe Skiat.—This pattern is in four pieces 
—front, two side gores, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the longest straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods to avoid seams, Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side gores. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 6 yards. 
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0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for March 25 contains a double page of 
humorous 

SKETCHES AT A SPELLING BEE, 
an engraving of the * Big Ben” of Westminster, 
and a variety of interesting reading matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for April 1. 





Ye Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Lafay- 
ette Sacque, Drapery Over-Skirt, and Walking 
Skirt, illustrated on the first page of the present 
Number, are now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty- 
five Cents. For List of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished see Advertisement on page 222. 





I Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of Ladies’ Spring Mantelets, 
Sacques, Paletots, Tolmas, Dolmans, etc.; Misses’ 
Spring Suits; Ladies’ Dresses, Fichus, Bodices, 
etc.; New Coiffures ; Collars, Cuffs, Fabots, Un- 
der-Sleeves, and Chemisettes ; Chdtelaine Bags, 
Aprons, Cravat Bows ; Glove-Boxes, Embroidery 
Patterns, etc.; with interesting reading matter 
and art pictures. 





A SECOND SERMON ON DRESS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HAT the Lord is not intended to be rep- 
resented as opposed to all this fine rai- 
ment, but only to the haughty and naughty 
behavior of the women who wear it, is again 
abundantly proved by the words of the same 
prophet (Isatan). “The Spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me,” he declares. “He hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation ; 
He hath covered me with the robe of right- 
eousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself 
with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth 
herself with her jewels.” 

And again, the word of the Lord came to 
EZEKIEL, representing Jerusalem in the guise 
of a young girl, and the Lord trying to in- 
cite her gratitude and repentance by re- 
counting what He had done for her: “I 
clothed thee also with broidered work, and 
shod thee with badgers’ skin, and I girded 
thee about with fine linen, and I covered 
thee with silk. I decked thee also with 
ornaments, and I put bracelets upon thy 
hands, and a chain on thy neck. And I put 
a jewel on thy forehead, and ear-rings in 
thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon thine 
head. Thus wast thou decked with gold 
and silver; and thy raiment was of fine lin- 
en, and silk, and broidered work......and 
thou wast exceeding beautifal...... And thy 
renown went forth among the heathen for 
thy beauty: for it was perfect through my 
comeliness, which I had put upon thee, saith 
the Lord God.” 

Could there be a prettier picture of the 
delight which a father takes in adorning 
his beloved daughter, or a husband in deck- 
ing his wife with all the lavishness of love? 

Wherefore was the Lord God angry? Be- 
cause the maiden wore the fine linen and 
silk and gold and silver with which His own 
hand had clothed her? By no means; but 
because “thou didst trust in thine own 
beauty......and of thy garments thou didst 
take, and deckedst thy high places with di- 
vers colors......Thou hast also taken thy fair 
jewels of my gold and of my silver, which I 
had given thee, and madest to thyself im- 
ages of men, and didst commit whoredom 
with them, and tookest thy broidered gar- 
ments, and coveredst them.” 

It was not the beautiful raiment that was 
condemned of Heaven, but the wicked and 
wanton misuse of the beauty. And it was 
precisely this, I think, which Paut and Pr- 
TER condemned. The beautiful lady of the 
Old Testament trusted in her beauty, and 
despised character, and trailed her costly 
raiment in the mire of an evil world. And 
PETER and PAUL saw, no doubt, in the as- 
semblies which they addressed, many a 
woman who thought more of her braided 
hair and broidered robes than of the truth 

which the apostles preached. Very likely 
many of these women were empty-headed, 
feather-brained, came more to show off their 
tinkling ornaments than for any other pur- 
pose. And some were overbold, and came 





without that comely and friendly veil which 
modesty prescribes to the Eastern woman, 
but sat bare-browed, and chattered and gig- 
gled in the assembly-room so loudly as to 
disturb if not drown the voices of the fer- 
vent apostles and greatly diminish the ef- 
fect of their preaching, so that PAUL cried 
out, annoyed, “If the woman be not covered, 
let her also be shorn: but if it be a shame 
for a woman to be shorn or shaven, let her 
be covered......Let your women keep silence 
in the churches !” 

Neither PETER nor PAUL was so andacious 
as to attempt to set the fashion for women’s 
dress; but to the frivolous, vain, overdress- 
ed, “fast”? women who rushed into their 
services and attracted the attention of the 
giddy men, diverting all minds from the 
great question, he said, truly enough, that 
they should be orderly, silent, decorous; that 
a meek and quiet spirit, that modesty and 
purity, were worth more than all their silks 
and jewels. But you may be sure that to 
the stately and elect lady and her children 
St. JoHN ventured on no such doctrine, nor 
did Paut feel called upon to interfere with 
the costumes of PHEBE, his succorer, or PRIS- 
CILLA, or MARY, or TRYPHENA and TRyY- 
PHOSA, or JULIA, or the sister of NEREUS, or 
any of those women who labored with him 
in the Gospel, and whom he right manfully 
recognizes as his equals and coadjutors. 
There are no restrictions on their dress, no 
recommendations to them to keep silence in 
the churches, but “help those women which 
labored with me in the Gospel.” “Receive 
our sister in the Lord as becometh saints, 
and assist her in whatsoever business she 
hath need of you.” “Greet Mary, who be- 
stowed much labor on us.” “Salute the be- 
loved PErRsIs, which labored much in the 
Lord.” It is almost an insult to so true a 
gentleman as PAUL, to so large-hearted a 
man as PETER, and to the gracious and no- 
ble women whom they honored and loved, 
to suppose that they would lower to the 
level of dictating dress and deportment to 
them, or that these women and their peers 
would deign to receive such dictation, while 
it is perfectly proper and commendable that 
the childish, vain, conceited, and sometimes 
unprincipled woman should be told what to 
wear and how to wear it. But the Bible is, 
above all things, a book of great good sense. 
It looks at dress precisely as sensible people 
look at it now—as a matter of no intrinsic, 
though of great relative, consequence. The 
Bible does not concern itself with dress, but 
with the character which underlies it. It 
accepts the fact that beautiful raiment is a 
beautifier, a mark of respect, a sign of posi- 
tion, something which has value in the eyes 
of men. It does not quarrel with this fact 
in the least. It makes no attempt to alter 
it. It goes on quite harmoniously with it. 
It only says character is of the greatest im- 
portance. A chain of gold is of no account 
if you are proud of it. A silken gown is 
nothing worth if you cast wanton eyes 
above it. Precious stones flash in vain if 
there be not the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. But it never hints that the 
clothing of the king’s daughter should not 
be of wrought gold. 

So in the world out of the Bible we need 
to learn that dress is absolutely of no conse- 
quence. There is no law of nature or the 
statute-books to proscribe or to prescribe 
fabric or fashion. A man and a woman 
may dress according to taste, fashion, purse, 
health, society. If women generally wear 
the whole face veiled except the eyes, a 
modest woman will hardly choose to go un- 
veiled. In an assembly where all ladies 
wear silk and velvet gowns, a modest wom- 
an will hardly choose to wear a calico wrap- 
per. If rubies and diamonds abound, it can 
not be called pretentious or unbecoming to 
wear rubies and diamonds. A great deal 
that is sneered at as following the fashions, 
is following the fashions after such a fash- 
ion as leaves the mind clear and leisurely 
for other things and thoughts. It is money, 
not morality, it is fitness, not religious fer- 
vor, which should guide people in their dress. 
A saint may be a saint in velvet just as de- 
voutly as in sackcloth. Intellect thrives un- 
der the flash of jewelry just as vigorously as 
under the dullness of homespun. She who 
makes dress her end and aim, who aspires 
to it and desires to outshine in it, and sacri- 
fices love and comfort for it, is a weak-head- 
ed and foolish-hearted woman. She who 


‘makes it an arena for her taste, or she who 


avails herself of its advantages, is not nec- 
essarily either the one or the other. What 
would be modest in one state of society, 
would be mean in another. What would be 
vulgar and ostentatious in a rural church, 
would be decorous and comely in a city ball- 
room. What is unobjectionable and unno- 
ticed in America, would have been bold and 
shameless in the Orient. What would sub- 
ject one to arrest and imprisonment in 
Broadway, would be but ordinary costume 
in the Sandwich Islands. 

When the good ship Schiller was steered 
by a faithless captain upon the fatal rocks 





and went down slowly to her doom, a group 
of six people sat in the pavilion, holding 
each other’s hands, calm, praying, await- 
ing death. One was a girl, young, petted, 
surrounded with luxury, having “fed on 
the roses and Jain in the lilies of life,” and 
one was a scholar, trained in many tongues, 
full of sweetness and light, and one was a 
woman of science and skill, with a purpose 
and a career, and one was a young daugh- 
ter, with life all before her, and one was a 
wife and one was a husband, with their con- 
secrated past. And there sat they in the 
midst of the night, going down slowly into 
the shrouding waters, calm, prayerful, con- 
quering death. And as the waters rose 
around them, they arose, still holding each 
other’s hands. And so, weak, helpless, they 
were ingulfed in the awful depths, but sub- 
limely triumphant they passed out into the 
Unseen Universe. 

It is character that prevails. What odds 
whether it is music, or medicine, or costume, 
or color, a man’s unencumbering garb or a 
woman’s multitudinous drapery, that has 
occupied the mind, if so be it can encounter 
the vicissitudes of life with fortitude and 
face death with tranquillity ? 





THE LATE SEASON. 


T is a long time since a season has flow- 
ed along so triumphantly to its close as 
the late one has done—pushing back, with 
its full wave led by the Easter moon, the 
barriers that separated it from the peniten- 
tial coasts. It is described by all who have 
participated in it throughout the various 
social centres of the country as one of the 
most superb seasons that the fashionable 
world has ever spread its silken sails upon; 
and that in the face of the fact that busi- 
ness was prostrate, rents were flat, dividends 
were passed, and the horrors of want and 
suffering were just below the surface. But 
these gaunt shapes did not rise to mar the 
gayety and pageantry of outward show that 
went bravely on. 

There are many reasons for this magnifi- 
cence. In the first place, the unsettled 
state of values, making investment either 
in stocks or enterprises unsafe, left a great 
deal of money in hand or on deposit that 
rendered it much easier than usual to make 
expenditure, till, by these partly through 
contagious recklessness, and by those part- 
ly through the knowledge that laces are 
worth their price and diamonds have a tol- 
erably fixed market rate, and are thus gen- 
erally held to be safe investments in them- 
selves, liable to the breaking of no banks 
and the defalcation of no officials, the laces 
and diamonds and other constituents of so- 
cial splendor were procured and lavished ; 
and if their owners ever thought that they 
were wearing them but temporarily, it is 
no more than all who own splendor in the 
world are doing, the degree in which pos- 
session endures being but a matter of more 
or less time, as we all hasten to that place 
where we enter stripped of every thing but 
memory of our good deeds. If a crash was 
at hand—as there are always birds of ill 
omen to croak—in which lace and diamonds 
and equipage, gold plate and dainties, would 
disappear like bubbles, those who enjoyed 
them during the season were haunted by no 
forewarning apparition of it, and took their 
pleasure as they took their Champagne, with 
the bead on it. 

Doubtless in some respects they were wise. 
They had their ownenjoyment; they contrib- 
uted to others’ enjoyment; they made a dark 
time. bright, if only with memory of what 
they were and what they did. And they 
scattered—more important than the rest— 
needed money to right and left, and kept the 
fire on many a hearth where it would have 
gone out but for this reflection of their splen- 
dor. Of course it is not to be denied that, 
on the other hand, there were some respects 
in which their course was unwise. That it 
stimulated many of those brought into con- 
nection with them either to rival or corre- 
spond with them in their outlay and expend- 
iture, when these had neither the means 
nor the right to do so, causing them to spend 
money that should be spent otherwise, to 
incur debts, and sometimes to incur dishon- 
or—that it did all this is very probable. But 
then it may be urged, as to people who 
choose to be so foolish, that it is their own 
affair; if they have not the means for the 
necessary outlay, they have not the right to 
enter the society that requires the outlay 
and that has the means; they are idiotic to 
desire to do so; they do not belong toit, they 
are aliens, and they enter it, as one may de- 
clare, on forged papers; they are impostors, 
and they meet the fate of unsuccessful im- 
postors, and if they did not incur dishonor 
in that way, such natures would presently 
incur it in some other way; and meanwhile 
it would be a strange sort of tyranny if 
those who had the wealth, either by right 
of éarning it or by the right of their fathers 
having earned it, should be debarred from 
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spending it and enjoying it because those 
others had not as much. 

Of course, in a world of complex interrela- 
tions, the action of every one affects that of 
every one else, and we must individually de- 
termine our own responsibility and how far 
we are responsible for others, since no gen- 
eral view of any case can possibly be made 
from the outside. And it is but fair, until 
the contrary be shown, to presume that all 
who take up any line of conduct have con- 
sidered it, and are justified in their own eyes; 
and thus we can not think it the business of 
any critic to condemn a whole phase of soci- 
ety on account of the misconduct of some 
few who do not legitimately belong to it. 

For what does a season mean, taken at 
the widest acceptation of the term? It 
means the diversion of a class of people 
who—the polemics of those politics aside 
in which the wickedness of wealth and the 
black-heartedness of having money at inter- 
est are debated—have little else to do than 
to divert themselves, promote pleasure, and 
compare culture. The dwellings in which 
the season holds its revels are palaces where 
art receives the patronage by which it lives 
and aspires; there men and women of the 
leisure which gives greatest opportunity of 
culture meet and brighten their wit, and 
extend their knowledge, and lend the crud- 
er crowd their ease and grace; the ban- 
quets of its entertainments are the last ef- 
forts of civilization in their department, and 
every recurring one thrusts farther toward 
the confines of the West the health-destroy- 
ing abominations of the old order of cuisine, 
while the dress of the women who make the 
scene beautiful is a work of art in itself. 
Certainly a season may so overlay itself 
with magnificence as to become a mere 
mockery of the decadence, and may be so 
extravagant in its pursuit as to hinder its 
primary object, make pleasure a burden, and 
the comparison of thought and experience 
and the kindling of wit and fancy an im- 
possibility. 

But whether one approve of the full sweep 
of the season’s marvélous pomp or not, one 
would be but a poor imitator of Canute’s 
courtiers who expected it to stop by rea- 
son of one’s disapproval; it will run its 
course, as the comet does, while the Pope 
hurls his bull at it; and the best thing to 
be done is to gather what advantage there 
may be in it. This, we may be sure, the 
poor have not neglected to do, not only those 
who are fed on baskets of the broken viands 
from the entertainments, but those who pre- 
pare those viands, those who perform the 
laborious part in their dark under-world of 
holding up this shining spectacle—the serv- 
ant, the hair-dresser, the seamstress; and 
not only that order of labor, but the whole 
business community as well, from the bank- 
er, the importer, the merchant, to the house 
builder, and the carriage builder, to the up- 
holsterer, to the horse trainer. For all of 
these, and of any other class that contrib- 
utes to it, the fashionable season is not a 
thing of pleasure or of show, but one of vast 
importance—a matter of livelihood and prof- 
it. Thus it is for the interest of all the 
poor, and of those who stand just removed 
from poverty through the opportunities of 
labor and business, to have the season as 
gay and as long as possible; while to the 
work-women of our great cities it is an af- 
fair of life and death, its expansion is their 
salvation, its contraction is their ruin. The 
late season in all its prolonged pleasure has 
been an unspeakable boon to these women, 
it is evident ; and thus, if for no other rea- 
son, interested in their condition as we can 
not fail to be, we must be glad of the glad- 
ness of their more fortunate sisters, who by 
the flash of their gayeties light the difficult 
path in which the poor feet tread. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, DRAPERY OVER-SKIRT, AND 
WALKING SKIRT. 


HE costume illustrated on our first page, and 

of which a cut paper pattern is now pub- 

lished, comprises one of the most popular wraps 

for spring wear, and an ample long over-skirt 

gracefully draped and left partly open behind to 
form the square corners now in vogue. 

The marked feature of the Lafayette sacque is 
the long side forms in the back, beginning in the 
shoulder seams. These give the long-waisted 
appearance now thought desirable for garments 
that cover the body, whether basques, sacques, 
or mantles, These side forms slope gracefully 
over the tournure without a wrinkle of fullness, 
and fit closely enough about the body to display 
the outlines of the figure. The loose easy shape 
of this back is destroyed if it is belted to the 
waist by an inside belt, as sacques have been 
done of late. The front hangs partly open, and 
is deeply pointed, making it much longer than 
the baek. collar is turned over in Byron 
shape. The coat sleeves are large enough to be 
drawn on easily without crushing the cuffs and 
frills of dress sleeves. The Lafayette sacque 
may be made of any of the stylish materials used 
for separate wraps that are to be worn with a 
variety. of dresses, such as cashmere, drap d’été, 
camel’s-hair, Sicilienne, summer cloth, or black 





repped silk, or else it may be made of the mate- 
rial of the costume with which it is worn. The 
sacque used for our model is of black cashmere, 
trimmed with Titan braid and fringe. This black 
cashmere or the heavier drap d’été will continue 
to be the accepted fabric for wraps that are used 
for general wear. Novelties have been intro- 
duced, but nothing seems to please so well as 
this soft finely twilled wool. It should be lined 
throughout with farmer’s satin (which may be 
bought for 8714 cents a yard) or with thin lin- 
ing silk. The wide wool braids from one to three 
inches broad are chosen for trimming plain wraps, 
while for more elaborate ones silk galloon is used. 
Fringes are of the most elaborate kind ; closely 
folded knife pleatings of silk are also used for 
edzing such wraps, 

Handsome sacques for driving in the Park on 
cool days, and for use at the sea-side all summer, 
are made of dark shades of fine camel’s-hair, and 
trimmed with wool braids of the same color al- 
ternating with gold or silver braid. The wool 
braids are over an inch wide, while the tinsel 
braids are scarcely broader than the narrowest 
soutache. The favorite colors for these driving 
sacques are myrtle green or seal brown trimmed 
with silver, and black trimmed with gold braid. 
Navy blue is somewhat passé. The twilled cam- 
el’s-hair is made in what is called “skeleton 
sacques,” that is, without lining; summer cloth, 
such as the habit cloth used for riding-habits, is 
made up in the same way. Most dressy of all 
are sacques of black Sicilienne or of richly repped 
black silk. These are now worn not alone with 
black dresses, but with colored suits. The lat- 
est importations show these black silk sacques 
trimmed with cream-colored cashmere lace, cream- 
colored silk bows, and black silk pleatings. This 
seems rather conspicuous trimming for the street, 
but is meant for dressy carriage wraps, and will 
doubtless meet with favor, as cream-color be- 
comes more popular instead of diminishing in fa- 
vor. The creamy lace is arranged as a shell jabot 
dewn the front of the garment, with a loop of 
cream-colored silk in each shell. It also trims 
the collar, square cuffs, and square pocket flaps. 
The front of the sacque is merely piped on the 
edge, while the back is finished with a side pleat- 
ing of black silk that is set up on the garment a 
few inches below the waist, giving the pretty Mar- 
guerite effect that is seen in the princesse polo- 
naise ; bows of cream-colored silk head this pleat- 
ing. Ladies who object to the colored lace as too 
showy use black thread lace instead. 

The drapery over-skirt does not necessarily ac- 
company the Lafayette sacque, but is made of the 
same material as the basque with which it is 
worn, while the sleeves and the lower skirt are 
of plain color, or else another shade of the same 
color. Striped and damask-figured goods are pre- 
ferred for such over-skirts. This pattern shows 
the great length and breadth now necessary for 
over-skirts, and the soft simple draping that does 
away with the bouffant-looking tournure once 
called the “Grecian bend,” and gives instead the 
graceful flow of classic drapery. This over-skirt 
must be made of the softest and most flexible 
stuffs, such as Louisine, damask silk, wool ar- 
mures, or cashmeres ; it is also used for the soft- 
finished percales, lawns, and muslins that are now 
laundried with very little dressing or starch; de 
béges and brilliantines for traveling and general 
wear also look well when made by this design. 
Imported suits of brown or écru de bége have 
this over-skirt edged with darker brown silk knife 
pleatings, or else with braid and fringe. Similar 
trimmings are used for alpaca, brilliantine, and 
for black cashmere. 

The walking skirt is of the usual shape, trimmed 
with a single wide flounce or with two narrower 
ones. A new fashion of arranging wool founces 
is to make them straight, ten inches deep, hem 
both edges, and lay in double side pleats, that is, 
make two lapping pleats, each over an inch wide, 
then omit a slight space, and make two more such 
pleats; the corners of the uppermost pleat in 
each pair are then bent backward, and a simple 
and pretty effect is given. Other flounces are 
bias, twelve inches wide, hemmed top and bot- 
tom, and pleated in groups of three pleats about 
six inches from the bottom; three inches above 
this the pleats are reversed, forming a little puff 
between, and the frill above this stands for a 
heading. Other gathered flounces have standing 
headings made in double side pleats like the 
flounce described above. There are also box- 
pleated flounces that are only pleated half their 
width, while above is an odd-looking puff formed 
by the box-pleating below and gathering above. 


LACE SCARFS, 


Ecru, white, and black lace scarfs are being 
worn around the neck, with outside wrappings, 
instead of the furs that have been so little need- 
ed all this mild winter. The popular length for 
these scarfs is one yard and a half, though many 
are two yards long; they are tied in front in a 
long soft bow. There are several varieties of 
lace used for the dressy écru or cream-colored 
scarfs. The newest of these is écru Smyrna 
lace, which is all linen, in open designs, and costs 
from $4 to $4 25 for each scarf. Real hand- 
made cashmere lace scarfs are probably most 
popular with ladies of refined taste, but there are 
many coarse-looking woven imitations of this 
pretty lace. The real cashmere scarf is in pat- 
terns like Brussels thread lace, and is very soft, 
and cleans well. The scarf costs $6 50 to $15, 
according to fineness, Wide cashmere lace, sold 
by the yard, and broad enough for a scarf, has 
square figures, is finished on each edge, and may 
be cut out on the ends like a border; this costs 
$2. yard. White Spanish blonde lace, also écru 
and black Spanish laces, make very handsome 
and dressy scarfs, and cost $6 50 each. Heavy 
Irish point lace scarfs are commended among 
rich novelties at $15 each. At the same price 
are scarfs of the spidery duchesse lace, which 
grows more in favor every year, Most expensive 





of all are the combination scarfs, partly of round 
point, partly point ducliesse, and partly appliqué 
lace; these reach as high as $70 each. The 
prettiest low-priced scarfs—and these can be easi- 
ly made at home—are of écru Brussels net laid in 
four pleats down the middle, and edged all around 
with cashmere lace; these cost $3 50 each. 
Large barbes of hand-made cashmere lace are 
worn with house dresses, and are especially ap- 
propriate when the neck and wrists of the dark 
dress are trimmed with pleated cashmere lace. 
The barbes cost $4. The pleated ruffling of real 
cashmere lace is $1 50 a yard. 


NEW LACE BELTS. 


A novelty that is worn now with dinner dress- 
es, and will be widely adopted with dress- 
es, is the lace belt. This consists of a strip of 
Valenciennes insertion, edged with narrow lace 
laid over silk like the dress or in contrast with 
it, and fastened on the left side by a knot of long 
loops of ribbon and two flowing ends. Made of 
Italian Valenciennes over cream, rose, cardinal 
red, or pale blue silk, this belt is sold for $2. 
Ladies can make for themselves similar belts to 
match their écru lace parures, and to wear with 
the collarettes and fichus that now brighten all 
dark toilettes, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co, ; ARrnoip, ConstaBLe, & Co.; 
and H. W. Suaw. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue other day Ottve Logan went behind the 
scenes for a chat with Miss KeLLoae, and found 
her, erect among the flowers which perfumed 
the air of her dressing-room, engaged in the 
process of being ‘“‘ undone’’ by the hands of her 
own dear loving mother. She has grown pret- 
ty since she first began singing in Cincinnati. 
Such beauty as she had then was of the girl-in- 
her-teens order—very scrawny and undeveloped. 
She was admitted to have fine eyes, but a very 
ugly mouth. But she has got a new mouth now 
for nothing could be prettier than the rose an 
pearl music-box whence issue her true and cer- 
tain notes. Her erst scrawny shoulders have 
developed into the plump ripeness of rich young 
womanhood, and her round arm is fit for a sculp- 
tor’s modeling. Those opera-goers who remem- 
ber how doctors’ certiticates excusing prominent 
oo have flecked the streets for years past 
will find it difficult to understand how Miss 
KeLtoee could have been thus fortunate; but 
she has three treasures—a fine constitution, a 
determined spirit, and a loving, protecting, and 
watchful mother. Of this same mother a chap- 
ter might be written. She is the power behind 
the throne. A helpful, sensible American wom- 
an—an artist with the pencil—who is always at 
her daughter’s side to help and cheer, to sustain 
and encourage. The “‘ mother-love’”’ never had 
a@ more eminent exponent, and Ciara Lovisge 
KELLOGe is as much a “ mother-girl” as was 
that angelic Jo in Little Women. 

—One of the late President Lrncoin’s most 
intimate friends, Mr. Lzonarp Swett, has been 
ye “or Chicago a lecture full of reminis- 
cences of Father ABRAHAM. Among other things 
he said: ‘‘A great deal has been said upon the 
subject of Lincoin’s story-telling. Some, de- 
siring to canonize him, have denied that these 
— coven of a questionable character. 

thers have heaped upon him many gross sayin 
that he never Wack. The truth is that Me. 
LINCOLN had a scent for the ridiculous and Iu- 
dicrous as keen as the bee has for honey; and 
while his mind was pure, his love of sharp wit 
and humor made him take to it as the bee takes 
to the honey wherever he finds it, forgetting ev- 
ery thing else but the honey.” 

—Mr. Emerson recently delivered in Concord 
Massachusetts, a lecture on “ Perpetual Forces.” 
He drew an analogy between the forces of nature 
and their workings and the spiritual and intel- 
lectual forces. The absence of any report of 
the lecture in the ao is explained by the fol- 
lowing placard which was displayed at the ticket 
office: ‘‘ Tickets for sale for this lecture on con- 
dition that no report is taken of it. Reporters, 
please take notice.” 

—Prince Leopo.p, who is said to be as mu- 
sical as his brother ALFRED, has accepted the 

residency of the Albert Hall Amateur Orches- 

ral Society during the Duke of Edinburgh’s ab- 
sence from England. 

—Seven Chief Justices have occupied the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States— 
Joun Jay, six years; JoHN RUTLEDGE, a part of 
a year; OLIVER ELL8worms, five years; JoHN 
MARSHALL, thirty-five years; Rocer B. Taner, 
twenty-eight years; SaLmon P. Cuasz, ten years; 
and Morrison R. Warts, appointed in 1874. 

—The longevity of English physicians is illus- 
trated by the fact that the London Medical Times 
and Gazette has selected at random from the an- 
nual necrology “just one dozen, whose united 
ages amounted to 1076 years, giving an average 
of pa tes years and seven months to each.”’ 

—Mr. ALEXANDER T. STEWAkr has, with char- 
acteristic generosity, made a contribution of 

to the fund for constructing an armory 
for the Seventh Regiment. 

—Professor LovERING, of Cambridge, has been 
able to demonstrate by a series of experiments 
that an electric signal from Cambridge to San 
Francisco, thence by other lines to Canada, and 
back in to Cambridge, over a loop of wire 
measuring 7200 miles, can be made in about two- 
thirds of a second. It has also been demonstra- 
ted that, by the ocean cable, from Brest, in 
France, to Duxbury, Massachusetts, messages 
were sent at the rate of 4000 nautical miles a 
second. 

—SAMUEL PARKER is his name and Seneca is 
his nation. He is an Indian, and lives on the 
Tonawanda Reservation, in Genesee County, 
New York. He is three per cent. above par, 
having reached the age of one hundred and three 
afew days ago. In the present Centennial moult- 
ing season he will probably ‘‘feather out’’ at 
Philadelphia. Most of the very old Indians 
have tommyhawks that were given to them by 
WASHINGTON. Most of the old Indians are liars. 

—Mr. CHARLES MATHEWS, the actor, now in 
India, thought he would bring back to London 
an elephant, just to go to market on and for air- 
ings in the parks. But he found that the keep 
of an elephant is costly even in India. At the 
present price of wheat flour, on which they are 





chiefly fed, the keep amounts to £80 or £00 a 
year. The value of a thoroughly first-rate one 
for hunting purposes ranges from £200 to £400. 
Of late yeurs, since the government hus ceased 
to capture them in the forests of Northern In- 
dia, the supply has considerably fallen off, and 
the best place to buy one is at the great annual 
fair at Soopoor, on the Ganges. 

—In the State intercollegiate oratorical con- 
test held at Springfield, Ohio, Miss Laura A. 
Kent, of Antioch College, carried off the high- 
est honors, Mr. Tuomas Day, of Ohio Univer- 
sity, coming next. He was simply a Day after 
the fair. 

—The model for a bust of Horace Greeey, 
ordered by the Greeley Memorial Committee, is 
completed and ready for casting. The bust will 

robubly be finished and placed in position dur- 
ing the coming summer. 

—Probably the tallest living specimen of man 
is a youth of Alcocer, in Spain, who is twenty- 
six years of age, and nine feet ten and a half 
inches high. is name is CapiL1, and he is 
looked upon as “a rising young man.”’ 

—Ex-Member of Congress James GARLAND, 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, who is now eighty-four 
years of age, has just been re-elected jndge of 
the Hustings Court at Lynchburg, for six years, 
by the Legislature. He was a member of the 
Legislature of that State in 1829, and a member 
of Congress from 1835 to 1841. He is still in 
vigorous health, and is a thorough temperance 
man. 

—The trustees of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity have offered the chair of mathematics to 
Professor JaMEs JOSEPH SYLVESTER, of London, 
lately of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, and now senior editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics. The 
university will be opened in October. 

—While one American lady is the wife of the 
German embassador at St. Petersburg, another is 
to replace Lady Lytron at Lisbon, Mr. Matuew, 
who married the daughter of the late Mr. James 
W. GerarD, of this city, having been appointed 
to succeed the newly appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of India at the Portuguese court. 

—The Emperor of Brazil, who is coming to 
our Centennial, is a man of notable presence, 
and possesses more brains than the general run 
of potentates. He is fifty-two years old, with 
white hair and beard, is over six feet high, and 
has a solid frame. He speaks fluently the prin- 
cipal languages of moderi. Europe, and his scien- 
tific attainments are of a high order. He has 
reigned in Brazil for thirty-six years, and in 1871 
issued his famous edict for the gradual emanci- 
pation of all the slaves in Brazil. 

—President Exrot, at the recent dinner of the 
Harvard Club in this city, told a good story of 
himeelf. He said that, contrary to the usual 
course of nature, he was growing younger in- 
stead of older as years advanced. About twenty 
years ago, when he was a tutor and proctor, he 
was disturbed one night by a noise in the yard, 
and going out to see what was the matter, he 
heard a voice exclaim, “ Here comes old Exiot!"”” 
But last winter, walking into town one evening, 
he met two under-graduates, and heard one say 
to the other, when he had passed by, ‘* I wonder 
where CHARLIE is going at this time of night.” 

—Mrs. Hove, who died recently in Alexan- 
dria, Pennsylvania, at the age of ninety-seven, 
was one of the few women of the country who 
have cast a vote for a President. She grew to 
womanhood in New Jersey, and when of age 
cast a vote for Toomas JEFFERSON for Presi- 
dent, as a property qualification in that State 
then entitled a woman to vote. 

—The “ perfect gentleman,” as that phrase is 
understood in Boston, is typitied in the follow- 
ing paragraph from an organ of public opinion 
in that city: ‘* Passing down Washington Street, 
near the Old South, r saw before me a woman 
having two bundles on her arm. One of them 
fell as she was passing the foot of School Street, 
just as a well-known gentleman of this city came 
out of FarrBaNkKs’s store. He stooped and pick- 
ed it up, carefully brushed off the slush into 
which it had fallen, and handing it to the female 
with a polite bow, passed up School Street. I 
said to her, ‘Do you know who that polite gen- 
tleman was?’ ‘No, indade,’ she replied. ‘ Well, 
that was the Governor of Massachusetts.’ ‘In- 
dade! he’s a perfect jintleman, ony way,’ was Ler 
reply.” 

—The recent opening of Parliament by Queen 
Victoria, the first time in several years that 
she has assisted at that ceremonial, brings out 
by a writer in the Liverpool Albion these facts 
in relation to the Queen’s crown: ‘‘ One gem at 
least in the crown which was borne before her 
Majesty on Tuesday is of great antiquity and of 
high historic interest. The large sapphire, the 
— drilling of which suggests that it may 
have formerly figured in the turban of some 
Eastern sultan, was purchased, it is true, by 
George IV.; but in the front of the diadem, 
and in the centre of a Maltese cross of diamonds, 
is the famous ruby given to Epwarp the Black 
Prince by Pepro, King of Castile, after the bat- 
tle of Najera, a.D. 1367. This ruby was worn by 
Henry V. in his helmet at Agincourt. The gem 
is pierced —_ through Otherwise, albeit each 
particular diamond, ruby, emerald, and pearl in 
the dazzling galaxy may have its own pedigree 
and legend, no authentic record of the crown 
jewels has been preserved, and Queen VictTo- 
RIa’S crown, get speaking, is a very 
modern affair indeed. he famous crown of 
Sir Ropert Vyner, which the crazy woman 
mutilated in 1815, served at the coronation of 
Wiiuiam IV.; but as it weighed more than 
seven pounds troy, it was decided that the pon- 
derous gewgaw should be broken up, and that a 
new and permanent crown imperial should be 
fashioned. The new crown is constructed out 
of the fragments of halfa dozen by-gone insignia 
of regality which were broken up in 1838, and 
which included the diadem worn by Mary of 
Modena, by Queen CAROLINE and Queen CHAR- 
LOTTE as Queens Consort, and that assumed by 
Mary II. and ANNE as Queens Regnant. Thus 
the British crown may, as a comparatively new 
thing made up of very ancient materials, be held 
to present a sufficiently striking likeness to the 
British Constitution, which has itself been bro- 
ken into very small pieces, which has been 
patched and mended, enlarged and renovated, 
over and over again.”’ It may be mentioned 
that since 1871—the last time the Queen opened 
Parliament—until the past month, she had ap- 
peared only twice in public: on the occasion of 
the thanksgiving for the recovery of the Prince 
of Wales, and when the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh entered London after their marriage, 
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Lambrequins for 
ar gj ata “mag 
||. Embroidery.—Figs. 
: 1 and 2. 
Work these lambrequins 
on canvas with zephyr 
worsted and filling silk in 


the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 


Joan of Arc Belt. 

Tuts belt is composed of 
loops of black velvet ribbon 
an inch and a quarter wide 
and seven inches and a quar- 
ter long, which are joined 
with rings and agrafes of 
oxidized and polished sil- 
ver. The belt is finished 
with a bow and ends of 
black velvet ribbon; the 
knot of this bow is trimmed 
with a buckle 
of polished sil- 
ver, and a 
plate furnish- 
ed with a hook 
is sewed on the 
wrong side. 
The middle 
end of the 
bow has a 
small plate, in 
the middle of 
which is a 
chain with a 
swivel hook 
for suspend- 




















ing the fan. 
Table-Bell with Stand, 
Figs. 1 an 


Tue stand is of carved wood, 
and the table-bell of polished 
steel and bronze. In the mid- 
dle of the table-bell is a spring, 
ornamented at the top with a 
horn button with metal binding, 
and furnished at the bottom 
with a bronze knocker. The 
bell is sounded by pressing on 
the button. The foot of the 
stand is trimmed with an em- 
broidered border, of which Fig. 2 gives a full-sized section. For the foundation of the 
border use pinked white cloth, sew on a woven border composed of white braid and red 
yarn, and ornament it with point Russe stitches of yellow, blue, and black silk. 


Night-Lamp with Stand, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue stand is of carved wood. A red glass is set in the bottom, which is filled with 

oil and wick, and serves for a night-lamp. Above this is a cut-glass globe with a 

hole in the top, which is covered with a top of carved wood. The foot of the stand 

is trimmed with a border, which is worked as shown by Fig. 2 on dark gray pinked 

cloth with gold soutache and with brown, blue, and yellow silk in point Russe. 
The gold soutache is sewed on with black silk. 


Leaves for Coiffures, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For the leaf Fig. 1 cut the foundation of black tulle, and edge it on the outside 
with wire on which steel beads have been strung. The 
middle vein is also worked with steel beads strung on 
wire. On the wrong side of the leaf set covered wire, 
which is continued to form the stem. Besides this trim 
the foundation with steel spangles, which are fastened 
on with single steel beads. Gathered Valenciennes 
lace half an inch wide borders the outer edge of the 
leaf. 

For the leaf Fig. 2 cut the foundation of white stiff 
lace, edge it along the points of the leaf with fine cov- 
ered wire, and set on pink chenille in curves, carrying 
it back and forth from the middle to the outer edge of 
the leaf, and fastening it on the wrong side of the 
foundation with long stitches of white thread. For the 
stem sew on a piece of wire wound with silver paper. 


Stand for Glasses, Goblets, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2, 


Tms stand is of carved walnut, furnished with a 
handle in the middle, and arranged to hold four glasses j 
and the same number of bottles. It may also be used ua 
for goblets. The cut glasses are ornamented with Fie 
bucks’ heads of ground glass. The foot of the stand 
is trimmed with an embroidered border, which is 
worked on dark brown cloth in half-polka stitch 
and point Russe, as shown by Fig. 2. For the 
spikes use gold bullion and maize silk, and for the 
flowers brown and 
maize silk. For the 
stems and vines sew 
on gold cord with 
black silk, and work 
the leaves with green 
silk. This stand may 
be varied by the in- 
genuity of the maker, 
80 as to serve equal- 
ly well for a cruet 
stand, for toilette 
bottles, and similar 
uses; the colors of 
the cloth and em- 
broidery may also be 
changed to suit the 
taste. 


Fig. 1.—Lamprequin ror Baskets.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


‘Description of Symbols: @ Black; © ist (darkest), 
{ 2d (lightest), Bronze Brown; @ Red; & Gray. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper or Stanp ror Taste-Be.1, Fie. 1. 


ARTISTIC 
EMBROIDERY. 
HOLBEIN- WORK. 


E are glad to be able 

to lay before our 
readers a series of valuable 
and beautiful fancy - work 
designs, accompanied with 
full instructions, prepared 
expressly for the Bazar by 
Madame Emilie Bach, the 
well-known principal of the 
High School for Artistic 
Fancy-Work and Embroid- 
ery at Vienna, Madame 
Bach aims to make needle- 
work a high art, and to re- 
store it to the lofty place 
which it held in ancient 
times, when the wife of Will- 
iam the Conqueror wrought 
the wonderful Bayeux tap- 

















































Fig. 2.—Borprr or Stanp 
Nieut-Lawp, Fic. 1. 










Fig. 1—Sranp ror Grasses, Gosiets, etc.—[See Fig. 2.] 


estries that have 
survived to. this 
day, and when 
the ch&telaines 
of old employed 
their deft fingers 
in the rococo em- 
broideries which 
excite the admi- 
ration of modern 
lovers of art. 

Madame Bach 
says: The color- 
ed embroideries 
with which the 
ladies of our time 
employ their lei- 
sure hours, such 
as tapestry- 
work, applica- 
tion of flowers 
on cloth, bead 
and chenille em- 
broidery, _ete., 
are for the most part entire- 
ly without esthetic value. 

It would be useless for us 
women to delude ourselves 
longer with the agreeable be- 
lief that every thing we cre- 
ate with needle and thread is 
in accordance with the laws 
of beauty, and corresponds 
to the high standard of cul- 
ture which we of the present 





Fig. 2.—LamBREQUIN For Baskets.—Cross Stritch 
EMBROIDERY. , 


Description of Symbole: 8 Black 
est), Fawn; ® 


; @ Ist (darkest), & 2d (light. 


Dull Blue. 


day enjoy. All artistic trades have greatly gained in importance of late; museums and 
schools of art are every where endeavoring through their influence to ennoble trade and 
to give it a new impulse by means of the relics preserved from the artistic industries 












Fig. 1.—Nicat-Lamr with 


Stanp.—[See Fig. 2.] 


which flourished centuries ago. It is therefore incumbent on the women of to-day 
to follow this new tendency in the direction of art, and to institute reforms in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the times, as merely mechanical work with the needle 
has lost all practical value since the introduction of the sewing-machine into our 
households, and only such work as permits the exercise of individual taste for 


form and color can be considered of any artistic 
and material importance. 

For some time past artists and connoisseurs 
have sought to convince ladies of the incomplete- 
ness of their work, but in vain; for although some 
women of artistic tastes may have felt the justice 
of the reproach, and instinctively turned from the 
coarse style of embroidery with which the market 


the course of ages. 








Fig. 2.—Lear ror Corrrvre. 
Tw 


0-THIRDS SizE. 


had become flooded, they were nevertheless incapa- 
ble of creating any thing superior, or even of follow- 
ing the advice of connoisseurs, and choosing good 
old designs for patterns, these old embroidery 
patterns being generally too difficult for amateurs, 
and the pattern books showing their mode of exe- 
cution which formerly existed having been lost in 


The antique embroideries, some of which are 
very easily executed, are now completely forgot- 
ten; and to bring them in vogue anew should be 
our aim, if we desire to return to elegant and 
chaste designs, and to renounce the unnatural and 
gorgeous style of decoration of the pres- 
ent day. I shall endeavor to assist my 
readers to accomplish this purpose if 
they will take the trouble to give their 
attention to my descriptions and illustra- 
tions, which I intend to lay before them 
in regular order. They will be fully re- 
paid for their pains. 

In the first place my readers will have 
to eschew all the striking contrasts of 


color and the showy 
and vulgar designs 
to which our eye has 
become accustomed 
from childhood up. 
The work which I 
shall teach will be 
simple and unob- 
trusive, as the de- 
signs will be chaste 
and elegant; but 
the simple work will 
be artistic, and the 
chaste design cor- 
réct in style, and 
the entire effect of 
the work so beauti- 
ful and harmonious 





Fig. 2.—Borper or Sraxp vor Giasses, GoBLets, Et¢.; Fic, 1. 
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that it must please every person of refined taste. I shall 

my course of instructions with a kind of work so simple that the 
most inexperienced may acquire it without difficulty, no previous 
knowledge being needed. I shall also, now and then, acquaint my 
readers with any thing of interest from a historical point of view 
relating to the work and design in hand. The embroidery which 
TY shall first introduce is a kind of linen decoration with colored 
threads, which was the common property of the feminine world 
centuries ago at the time of the renaissance of art. Lingerie, table- 
linen, towels, and bed-linen were thus adorned in a charming and 
tasteful manner, and as instruction in this embroidery, of which so 
few remnants are left to us, is chiefly given by paintings from those 
times, but most especially through the master-works of the younger 
Holbein, I have called this embroidery the Holbein-work. is 
embroidery has been reproduced by the great painter with won- 
derful fidelity in his paintings, which show a charming peculiarity 
of this embroidery, namely, that of being the same on both sides, 
or having no wrong side, as one might say. 

The advantages of this, peculiarity of the Holbein-work over our 
ordinary methods of embroidery will be obvious to every one, for 
all embroidery of the present style must necessarily be furnished 
with a lining, in order to conceal the ugly wrong side of the work. 
What a disagreeable effect is produced by the turning over of a 
corner of an unlined mat on the tea-table so that the wrong side, 
disfigured by tangled threads and knots, becomes visible, and how 
great is the horror of the housewife who sees her mats and tray 
covers turned wrong side uppermost by a careless servant ! 

How many kinds of beautiful fancy-work may’ be produced(b 
means ‘of the Holbein-work, which are utterly impossible wit! 
other methods of embroidery, will only become apparent to my 
readers in the course of time, when they shall have become fa- 
miliar with the new art, and are thereby enabled to work with 
ease and pleasure. Many articles of the toilette and of family use 
which have hitherto remained unadorned, no way of decorating 
them artistically having been known, will come within the domain 
of fancy-work, furnishing an agreeable pastime, and when finished 
will be valuable products of feminine industry in the realms of 
art. The facility required for this work is very slight. Any one 
who is able to work in ordinary tapestry is capable of executing 
this embroidery when once the solution of the riddle how the 
double effect is produced has been accomplished. 

This charming fancy-work shows colored lines on a white 
ground, in the manner of a pen-drawing, the design appearing 
equally effective on both sides. It is 
worked as follows: For the foundation 
use white linen Java canvas, which 
washes better, and is of smoother and 
firmer texture than cotton canvas. 
Fig. 1 shows a piece of such canvas 
somewhat enlarged in size. If linen 
Java canvas can not be obtained, the 
ordinary cotton canvas or colored Java 
canvas may be used instead. 

A piece of canvas, a canvas needle 
with a dull point, red Turkish cotton, 
No. 30, or else several threads of col- 
ored or black silk (somewhat coarser 
than ordinary sewing silk), are all that is required for the execu- 
tion of this fancy-work. 

In beginning the embroidery the working thread should be 
sewn in without making a knot in the thread or taking a stitch 
into the canvas, which will show on either side. For this purpose 
insert the needle between the double layer of the threads of the 
canvas, so that the working thread is concealed on both sides, 
let the end of the thread project a little, so that it may be held in 
the hand, pass the needle around one of the four threads forming 
a square (with the ordinary cotton canvas, however, only half of 
a thread should be caught), carry it back the same way that it 
was inserted (see Fig. 2), and draw the stitch tight, at the same 
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time holding fast the projecting thread. The single thread on 
which the working thread is fastened is drawn in between the 
double threads of the canvas in tightening the stitch, so that the 
latter is not visible on either side. The manner of doing this is 
indicated on Fig. 3. Now work the second stitch (see Fig. 3) sim- 
ilarly to the first, but underneath the nearest threads running in 
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an opposite atte, draw the stitch tight, so that it is concealed, 
and then repeat the first stitch once more completely, in order to 
sufficiently fasten the thread. After working these three stitches 
the thread should be quite firm, and the fastening should hardly 


be visible. Only a slight unevenness to the touch may be detected 
between the squares of the canvas where the fastening was done. 
With a little practice this manner of working in the thread may 
be easily acquired. Cut off 
the projecting end of thread 
close to the canvas, and be- 
gin the embroidery. To 
work a_ straight line, as 
shown by Fig. 4, work a 
| horizontal stitch on two 

squares of the canvas, pass 
over two squares, work an- 
other horizontal stitch on 
the following two squares, 
and continue the first row in this manner, always taking up two 
squares for one stitch, as shown by Fig. 5. This is called running 
stitch. When the line has been worked of the length desired, 



















































































Fig. 4. 





for instance, ten stitches, there will be five running stitches and 
five intervals on each side, and the stitches on one side will al- 
ways come on the intervals of the other side. In order to close 
the line and fill all intervals, work, going back, just as in the first 
row (see Fig. 6), which completes the line, and brings the work- 





ing thread back to the point where the work was begun. This 
point is always indicated by + in the illustrations. Work this 
straight line, consisting of ten stitches, from right to left in the 
order of the figures given on Fig. 6. Only the upper stitches are 
counted and numbered, but it is obvious that the other side of the 
work must necessarily present, the same appearance as the side 
on which the work is done., The regularity of the work may be 
inereased if in working straight lines 
the needle is always in the second row 
inserted underneath, and drawn out 
above the threads in the first row; in 
this way the threads of both rows are 
regularly intertwined, and the stitches 
are slightly slanting, as plainly shown 
= by Fig. 6. 

A diagonal line, as shown by Fig. 7, 
is worked similarly to the straight line, 
but instead of crossing two squares in 
a straight direction, take up two squares 
diagonally, as iff ordinary cross stitch. 
The first stitch therefore exactly resem- 










































































Fig. ¥. 


bles half of a cross 
stitch, and between the 
first and second stitch. [ll] 
es an interval of the 
same number of threads 
remains, which forms 
half of a cross stitch 
on the other side. The 
line a, Fig. 8, shows the 
first row of a diagonal 
line of five stitches, and 
the line 4 shows this 
line finished by the sec- 
ond row. 

For the zigzag line 
shown by Fig. 9 take a 
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diagonal stitch upward over 
two squares of the canvas, 
pass over two squares, and 
insert the needle downward 
diagonally in the opposite di- 
rection, take another diagonal 
stitch upward, and continue 
in this manner, as shown by 
a on Fig. 10. In the first 
row all the stitches on both 
sides appear slanting to the 
left. In working the second 
row, going back, fill all the intervals, as indicated by the figures 
on the line b, Fig. 10. 

























































































Fig. 9. 





For the Greek line Fig. 11, take a vertical stitch downward over 
two squares, pass over two 
squares in a horizontal di- 
rection, take a second ver- 
tical stitch upward over two 
squarés, so that the stitches 
always inclose four squares. 
In this design all vertical 
stitches come on the upper 
side (and all horizontal stitch- 
es, consequently, on the un- 






















































































der side) in the first row, as Fig. 11. 


| squares, and draw it out, re- 
| peat this three times, and 











| of Périgord. 


shown by a on Fig. 12, while in filling the intervals in the second 
row the order is rev ersed, and all horizontal lines come on the up- 
per side and the vertical lines on the under side. The line 4 on 
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Fig. 12 shows the Greek line in course of work, and indieates the 
order in which the stitches should be taken by figures. 

For the stair line shown 
by Fig. 13 work a horizontal 
stitch from right to left on 
two squares, pass the needle 
straight down under two 





























then work three stitches up- 
ward again: In this design 
all the horizontal stitches 
come on the upper side and 



























































Fig. 13. 


| all vertical stitches on the 


under side in the first row, which is shown by @ on Fig. 14, and 
6 shows the lines finished by the second row, and indicates the 
order of stitches by figures. The thread, which is always carried 
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back to the point where the work is begun, should be sewn in 
firmly, as described for the beginning, so that the fastening can 
not be detected, and then cut off close to the canvas. 

Only a little practice is required in order to become quite fa- 
miliar with these stitches. In a following number illustrations 
and descriptions of more complicated designs will be given, and 
subsequently we shall publish full directions for making useful 
and pretty articles in Holbein-work. 





TALLEYRAND’S EARLY LIFE. 


HE circumstances of Talleyrand’s birth and childhood no 

doubt had a good deal to do with the creation of so strange 
and anomalous a character. Charles Maurice de Talleyrand was 
born in Paris in 1754, of a family which laid claim to be de- 
scended from a younger branch of the ancient sovereign counts 
He was throughout life lame of one foot, and it is 
uncertain whether his lameness was of natural origin or was the 
result of a fall while he was at nurse, One account, professing 
to have been taken from Talleyrand’s own lips, states that he was 
left under a hedge by his nurse, and that his leg was badly bitten 
by pigs, and suffered permanent injury. In any case, his own 
mother could not endure the sight of her lame offspring; so he 
was let with his foster-mother at a country village for three or 
four years. His uncle, the bai//li De Périgord, a naval officer, 
wishing to see what his little nephew was like, went to find him 
at the village where he was left, almost forgotten. He found the 
child running about dirty and ragged in the fields, in company 
with a little foster-brother as ragged as himself. The dail/ii De 
Périgord took his little nephew just as he was, and planted him 


| down in the centre of his mother’s Parisian sa/on as she was re- 


| ceiving some great lady visitors. 


**My sister,” said the bai/i, 
‘* this is the descendant in a direct line of the Princes of Chalais ; 


| he bears arms—three lions or, armed and crowned, a field gules, 





& prince’s crown on escutcheon, and a ducal crown on his man- 
tle; and his motto is, Ne que Diou, which means, ‘ Nothing but 
God above us.’ Go, monseigneur my nephew, kiss that fine lady, 
she is your mother.” Charles Maurice, indeed, was the eldest son 
of the family ; but on account of his lameness it was decided in a 
conseil de famille that his younger brother, Archambaud, after- 
ward Due de Périgord, should be adopted as heir, and that the 
elder son should be brought up to the Church. Talleyrand was 
thirteen or fourteen when this decision was arrived at; and as 
he was a precocious boy, and had a rooted objection to the eccle- 
siastical calling, there can be no doubt the way in which he was 
thus sacrificed combined with the neglect of his childhood to give 
a wrench to his character from which it never recovered. He 
ran away from the first school to which he was sent—the Collége 
d'Harcourt—because he was threatened with the birch; but his 
father said to him on his appearance at home, ‘‘ Monsieur mon fils, 
one of our ancestors, Henri de Talleyrand, Comte de Chalais, 
was brought up in his childhood with Louis XIII., who never for- 
got that his comrade had often been flogged in his stead. You 
will not, then, be the first who has been birched in our family. 
Go back to school, and be flogged.” 

In 1770 he was sent to the seminary of St. Sulpice, where the 
young séminariste had an amourette with a girl in the vicinity, of 
which he has left an account. Even M. De Talleyrand had an 
amourette in his youth, and was idyllic! He received the tonsure 
in 1773, and was first known in the world and in the salons of 
Versailles as the Abbé De Périgord. He passed his time not in 
composing sermons or in studying theology, but either in the 
waiting-rooms of ministers or in the boudoir of Madame Du 
Barry—to whom he owed his first advance in life; for on one 
occasion, when the fine gentlemen of the court were boasting of 
their successes with the ladies, he remained sad and silent, and 
the reigning mistress asked him the reason: ‘‘ Hélas, Madame 
la Comtesse, I was making a melancholy reflection—that at Paris 
it is easier to make conquests of fine ladies than to get an abbey.” 
This is the earliest mot of Talleyrand, and it was repeated to 
Louis XV., who gave him a benefice. ‘Talleyrand did not lose 
his time after this preferment, for he speedily got appointed agent- 
général of the clergy ; and in the war, too, of America and France 
against England he engaged in an enterprise very little of the 
clerical kind, for with another nobleman he entered into a specu- 
lation for fitting out privateers against England; and as his ves- 
sel made several rich prizes, he spent the proceeds of the sale in 
ve: 7 gallant and epicurean fashion. His reputation for gallantry 
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and gay living was, indeed, so notorious, even 
in those days of the Richeli and I , 
that Louis XVI. refused at first to appoint him 
to the bishuprie of Autun, which he had solicit- 
ed; and his scruples were only overcome by the 
father of the Abbé De ‘Talleyrand, who, on re- 
ceiving a visit on his death-bed from the king, 
exhorted him to grant this last favor to an old 
servant of the crown. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE END OF THE VISIT. 


Tue Reverend Gregory Salmon and his son 
Angelo left the shadow of the trees and the so- 
ciety of the cows for a quiet walk along the 
banks of the river. There was much for the fa- 
ther to explain, and at the outset there was more 
difficulty than the senior Mr. Salmon had expect- 
ed. He was not so sure of his son as he had 
been half an hour-since—or rather, for the first 
time in his life, he distrusted his influence over a 
weak and impressionable young man. He began 
as if he doubted him and the strength of his own 
influence together. 

“ Angelo,” he said, “we have been laboring 
under a terrible delusion, and I hope you see that 
as clearly as I do.” 

“I do not see any thing very terrible at pres- 
ent,” answered the son. 

“T am dreadfully shocked.” 

“T was never happier in my life,” said Angelo, 
pressing his hand on his waistcoat pocket, where- 
in was Mabel’s purse, which was as close to his 
heart as ho could get it at present. 

“T am talking about Miss Westbrook,” said 
the father, sharply. 

“So am I.” 


Mr. Salmon was unprepared for these ready 
answers, and marveled what had become of that 
slow, hesitating manner for which Angelo had 
been invariably distinguished. He did not affect 
to be surprised, however, but after a glance 
askance at his son, went on in the same pomp- 
ous way. 

“T have been having a serious discussion with 
your mother concerning the fact of Miss West- 
brook’s loss of fortune—if she ever had any for- 
tune,” he added; “and we have both arrived at 
the conclusion that it will be infinitely better for 
that young lady to leave St. Lazarus as soon as 
possible.” 

“Because she is poor?” asked Angelo, with a 
marked elevation of his eyebrows. 

“Because she is a mystery—because we have 
nothing but her word as to all this.” 

“Tt is enough,” replied Angelo. 

“Tt is not sufficient for me,” said Mr. Salmon, 
sharply. He was an irritable man, and the short, 
quick responses of his son aggravated as well as 
perplexed him. 

“Miss Westbrook is a guest in your house, fa- 
ther,” Angelo remarked, “and to be treated, I 
hope, with respect so long as she remains there.” 

“Of course, of course,” answered the father; 
“as long as she remains I am not likely to for- 
get the courtesy due to a lady who has been in- 
vited tomy home. There has certainly been an 
error of judgment, and I take my share of blame. 
I have been credulous, Angelo—I have believed 
every word of your statement as to her position 
in life, just as you believed it before me, and 
. without seeking one atom’s worth of proof, and 
now we are both trembling on the brink of an 
abyss.” 

Angelo shook his head as he walked on by his 
father’s side. 

“T don’t understand you,” he said. 

Mr. Salmon fancied that he had impressed his 
son at last. 

“Suppose—I merely say suppose, for the sake 
of the argument, Angelo—that Miss Westbrook 
is a shrewd, long-headed, far-seeing woman of the 
world,” he continued ; “she meets you in Amer- 
ica, hears you are rich, discovers you to be cred- 
ulous, and lays her plan accordingly. Could she 
bave acted in a cleverer way to enlist our sym- 
pathy and gain your admiration ?” 

“You know I admire her,” said Angelo. “I 
have not attempted to disguise even a deeper feel- 
ing than admiration for her, and I—I—I”—he 
began to grow confused—“I object to any sup- 
position that attempts, for a single momert, to low- 
er Mabel Westbrook in my estimation. There!” 
he concluded, with an emphatic stamp of his foot 
upon the grass. 

“Tf I put a mild supposition before you, An- 
gelo, you need not fly at me like a bull-dog,” said 
the father, reprovingly. 

“I beg your pardon. But—don’t say any thing 
against her just now, please.” 

“Surely it has not gone so far as this. My 
dear boy, you have not been weak enough to al- 
low Miss Westbrook to anticipate an offer of 
marriage from you? You have not concealed 
this from your own father and mother ?” 

“TI have not kept any thing from you,” said 
Angelo, moodily; “I have not the chance.” 

“Bless me!” 

“I have not had the chance of winning the 
heart of a good woman like Mabel Westbrook,” 
Angelo continued; “I am too weak and poor a 
fellow—I have nothing to recommend me but my 
money. 





“That is every thing to a woman looking out 
for a husband.” 

“Which she is not.” 

“She would not have you if she were rich,” 
said Mr. Salmon, seeing his advantage; “she is 
too brilliant and sharp a girl—‘go-ahead’ they 
call it in the country from which she has come. 
She would have had hundreds of admirers if she 
had been wealthy. You know she would not 
have had you.” 

“Yes,” said Angelo, very sadly, “I know that.” 

“ And if she accept you for the sake of posi- 
tion, if she has known all along of this blow to 
her fortune, and has played her cards according- 
ly, what a miserable life lies before you! The 
world will not only laugh at you,” said the father, 
“but she will laugh at you too.” 

“T have been laughed at so often in my life,” 
replied Angelo, “that one more jest will not af- 
fect me much. And if it comes from her, I can 
forgive it.” 

“Not afterward. Not when time has proved 
to you what a dupe you have been.” 

“She will not make a dupe of me,” said An- 
gelo; “I wish she would.” 

“But—” 

“ But I have received your warning, Sir,” said 
Angelo, interrupting him, “and will consider it. 
I do not think there is any thing more for you to 
say, and I am quite certain there is nothing more 
which I can hear with any patience.” 

“ Angelo!” 

“Therefore you will kindly leave me.” 

“Certainly. But—but you are weak, you know. 
You will do nothing rashly ?” 

“T will do nothing rashly,” was the echo here. 

“Or without consulting me ?” 

“T will not promise so much as that,” said An- 
gelo, “and after all that you have said against 
her.” 

“T have merely surmised—I know nothing 
against Miss Westbrook. Until this morning I 
have never suspected her for an instant.” 

“She should have been above suspicion al- 
ways.” 

Angelo turned abruptly from his father, and 
went on across the meadows to the country road 
lying beyond the hedge-rows in the distance. He 
had promised Mabel that he would take a walk— 
she had wished to get rid of him that morning, 
and thought that a stroll would do him good— 
and he would set about it at once. He wanted 
time to consider the new position of affairs be- 
fore Mabel left St. Lazarus, and he wanted that 
time to himself, and away from his father, whom 
he left looking after him. Mr. Gregory Salmon 
made no attempt to follow; he was wise enough 
to see the futility of pressing his arguments more 
closely on his son that day. They would have 
their weight in due course, for Angelo was mild 
and tractable, and there was no necessity for 
haste now. Angelo was walking steadily from 
home and Mabel Westbrook, and was compara- 
tively safe in consequence. What might happen 
before he was back to luncheon, who could tell ? 

If the Master of St. Lazarus had already sketch- 
ed forth a programme in his mind, it was disposed 
of by a prompter course of action on the part of 
the lady principally concerned. As he walked 
across the quadrangle, he saw that Mabel’s boxes 
were at the front-door, and that Hodsman, the 
porter, was bringing round a barrow for them. 
The Brethren of the Noble Poor, interested in 
the flitting, had collected in a group upon the 

s to talk of it—like a wheezy chorus in an 
ancient play. Much of the history of Adam Haif- 
day’s life and death had found its way to his old 
companions, and the American girl’s connection 
with the story had afforded food for comment 
here. The loss of her fortune was not known to 
these old men, who had learned to regard Mabel 
with awe and admiration, as a guardian genius of 
St. Lazarus, who might benefit each brother in 
his turn. At the outer gates Miss Westbrook’s 
hired carriage stopped the way, and in the car- 
riage Dorcas—who had accompanied Mabel to 
the hospital—waited for her patroness, and was 
stolid and reflective. 

Mr. Salmon passed into the house, and found 
Mabel Westbrook equipped for traveling, and sit- 
ting by the side of his better half, whe bel been 
evidently weeping. 

Mabel met him with a bright smile as he en- 
tered. This was as it should be. She was part- 
ing amicably. Mrs. Salmon had managed a del- 
icate piece of business with more judgment than 
he had given her credit for. 

“T could not leave St. Lazarus without bidding 
you good-by, Mr. Salmon, and thanking you for 
all your hospitality,” said Mabel as he entered. 

“Going to leave us?” replied Mr. Salmon, with 
an affectation of surprise that was very badly 
done. 

“Somewhat unceremoniously, perhaps,” said 
Mabel; “but I have been here under false pre- 
tenses, as I have been telling this good friend of 
mine, who begs me to remain.” 

“ Does she, though—dear me !” ejaculated the 
Master. “Well, we shall have luncheon in half 
an hour,” he added with a dash. 
go till then ?” 

“T should have waited till your return, Mr. Salm- 
on, and only till your return,” was Mabel’s answer. 
“T have said good-by to this lady and your son.” 

“Have you seen Angelo ?” exciaimed the Mas- 
ter. 

“Mine was a farewell in disguise to him,” said 
Mabel, “and I think it was as well. He will not 
judge me harshly for leaving without the formal- 
ity of an adieu. Remember me to him, please,” 
she added, as she turned to the mother and rest- 
ed her hand upon her shoulder. 

“T wish you would not go away so suddenly— 
as if—as if we had done something to offend 
you,” said the Master’s wife. “Mr. Salmon, this 
is quite a voluntary act of Mabel’s; I have not 
said a word to her.” 

“Why should you?” answered Mabel. “Is-it 
likely that you would so quickly after my misfor- 


“You will not 





tunes, as the world will term them presently ? 
No, no; I give you credit for more kindness and 
charity, although it is my duty none the less to 
take the initiative.” 

“You have acted with great decision of char- 
acter, Miss Westbrook,” said Mr. Salmon, “and 
have certainly surprised us. But it may be for 
the best. Considering all things, I can not blame 
you very much for the step which you have taken.” 

“Considering all things, no,” said Mabel, 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. Gregory Salmon blushed; but she was not 
thinking of him. 

“Had I been prepared for so complete a col- 
lapse of my property,” added Mabel, in conclu- 
sion, “I should have staid away from a place 
which you were kind enough to press me to call 
home. But I was waiting for some portion of 
the wreck to drift to shore.” 

“Tt is a very terrible blow to you,” said Mr. 
Salmon. 

Mabel laughed so pleasantly that Mr. Salmon 
regarded her for a moment with amazement. 

“Not at all,” she said; “I never cared for 
money. It would not have done me any good, or 
brought me one true friend. Good-by, Mr. Salm- 
on, and once more—thank you.” 

Gregory Salmon felt a small-souled individual 
as he took the little hand of his guest in his and 
bowed over it politely. He was glad she was go- 
ing, but he was more glad that it was of her own 
free-will, and at no hint from his wife. 

“Good-by, Miss Westbrook, if you are really 
determined to depart so hastily,” he said. 

“Yes, quite determined.” 

“ And you will return to—Penton, perhaps ?” 
he asked. 

“T don’t know,” answered Mabel; “I shall 
make up my mind as I go along.” 

She stooped and kissed Mrs. Salmon, and then 
went away from St. Lazarus; and the brethren 
doffed their caps in mute respect to her as she 
passed them with a smile and friendly nod of 
farewell. 

One brother of the Noble Poor who had held 
aloof from the rest, Mabel discovered at the car- 
riage door talking energetically to Dorcas, and 
shaking his head with more vehemence than 
seemed necessary. This was Peter Scone, the 
senior member of the fraternity. 

“She is a cross-grained vixen, my lady, Heaven 
knows that,” he said, as if in explanation of his 
excitement. 

“T don’t believe it, Mr. Scone,” answered Ma- 
bel, cheerfully. 

“She will not tell me where you both are go- 
ing,” he said. 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Tt may be some day,” he replied, evasively ; 
“it may be very soon, Will you read this as 
you go along, please ?” 

He thrust a torn scrap of paper into her hands, 
and tottered away under the archway of the Car- 
dinal’s Tower, like a man in great haste to get 
from her. Mabel entered the carriage, and turn- 
ed her back upon the Hospital of St. Lazarus for 
good. Her new life lay beyond it—strange and 
unknown and incomprehensible; but there was 
no shadow of it on her fair young face, 





CHAPTER IV. 
ANGELO SEEKS ADVICE. 


Tue Penton Museum had been closed to the 
general public some two hours or more, and its 
curator had cismissed the last ‘official—a certain 
Mrs. Ironbrace, whose mission was to dust and 
wash and scrub at the corporate expense, and to 
do generally for Mr. Halfday—when the noisy 
bell of the establishment announced a visitor. 
On that particular evening Brian had settled down 
to work ; there were more papers than usual on 
the table of his room, the lamp had been careful- 
ly trimmed and set on the right side of his desk, 
the desk was open, and Brian was writing busily, 
covering many pages of foolscap with a thick and 
almost illegible scrawl, when the summons from 
without disturbed the flow of his ideas. Brian 
Halfday set his pen aside and listened. He was 
unprepared for visitors ; he had considered himself 
a man without any friends beyond his book-shelves 
before Mabel Westbrook came to England; he 
had been reserved, austere, and studious to a de- 
gree that had aged and ossified him ; and there 
had been so few calls at the museum after busi- 
ness hours that a ringing of the bell came as a 
novelty and a surprise. Still he was a man who 
had been long ago prepared for emergencies, one 
who knew the value of time, and had made his 
arrangements accordingly. Servantless, with a 
horror of office-keepers and char-women, he had 
arranged, after Dorcas had resigned her post as 
housekeeper to him, and gone to St. Lazarus to 
nurse her grandfather, a system of communica- 
tion with the outside world when occasions like 
the present necessitated a parley with it. He 
did not move from his seat, but blew an inquiry 
as to who was there down a pipe which passed 
from his room to the side of the street door, a 
few inches above the bell. By means of this 
acoustic arrangement the gentleman waiting on 
the top step for admittance was suddenly sur- 
prised by a hoarse bellowing close to his ears. 

“Who is it? What do you want?” were the 
muffled words that came through the mouth-piece. 

The gentleman regained his composure, and 
called forth the nature of his business up the 
tube in reply: 

“My name is Angelo Salmon. I wish to speak 
to Mr. Halfday for a few minutes.” 

“All right,” answered Brian. “I will come 
down.” 

Angelo waited patiently until the door was 
opened in due course by the curator, who came 
on the step and glared into the young man’s face 
with eagerness. 

“Ts any thing the matter?” he exclaimed. 

“T have news for you, Mr. Halfday.” 





“Bad news ?” 
“Tt is bad news to me, at all events.” 
“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said Brian, abrupt- 
ly. “Iwas afraid Miss Westbrook had sent you,” 
“ No—but Miss Westbrook left us this morn- 
” 


“Where has she gone? Why have I not been 
told of this before? What is the reason of it ?” 
asked Brian. 

“T shall be most happy to explain ; but it is 
rather a long story, and I have come for your ad- 
vice, Mr. Halfday.” 

“Well, well,” said Brian, impatiently, “ begin, 
please.” 

“On the door-step? You will excuse me, Mr. 
Halfday, but I thought that—” 

“Will you step inside ?” 

“Thank you—I think I will.” 

“T am busy to-night—I had set myself a long 
task,” said Brian, “and you interfere with it. 
There! I am discourteous; but don’t mind me.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind you in the least now, Mr. 
Halfday,” said Angelo, as he stepped into the 
hall. Brian closed the door, and turned round 
sharply with his hand on the lock. 

“Why not now?” he asked. 

“T have heard so much about you lately from 
Miss Westbrook.” 

“Has she not had any thing better to talk 
about than such a bad-tempered fellow as I am ?” 
asked Brian, thoughtfully and yet gratefully. 

“She misunderstood you cruelly, she tells me ; 
and she has so high an opinion of you at present 
that I am in duty bound to follow suit.” 

“You are extremely obliging,” said Brian, dry- 
ly. “Miss Westbrook’s opinions influence yours, 
then ?” 

“T am proud to say so.” 

“ Haven’t you any opinions of your own ?” 

“Not any—worth mentioning,” Angelo added, 
after a moment’s consideration. 

“Ts that why you have come for mine?” asked 
Brian, in his usual quick manner of pitching one 
question after another at a listener. 

“ Partly, Sir, I must confess.” 

“My opinions are utterly worthless, I am be- 
ginning to consider,” said Brian, bitterly, “my 
knowledge of the world is a snare, and my esti- 
mate of human character a delusion. You must 
not rely on me in any way.” 

“Mabel Westbrook said, only a little while 
ago to me—the day before yesterday, in fact— 
that if I ever was beset by doubt or difficulty, I 
could not do a better or a wiser act than come to 
you for advice. So I have come!” 

“The lady does me a high honor,” murmured 
Brian; “but she has proceeded to extremes in 
her kind estimate of me. This is a mental re- 
action for thinking me a scamp. Presently she 
will judge me as Tam. Will you follow me?” 

“T thank you.” 

Brian Halfday led the way to his room, as a 
few weeks ago he had led the way for her who 
had been lately speaking in his praise. His ir- 
ritable mood had vanished as if by magic be- 
neath the spell of the few words that Angelo 
Salmon had addressed to him without any thought 
of flattery. He was glad to receive his visitor 
now; he should hear a great deal of Mabel West- 
brook, and of all that had happened during the 
last ten days; and work was not so pleasant a 
thing as it had seemed half an hour ago. He 
placed a chair for his guest, packed away his pa- 
pers in the desk, and then sat down with his 
hands clasped upon it, after a habit of his when 
awakening to interest in passing things. 

“In what way can I be of use to you, Mr. 
Salmon ?” he asked. 

“You will give me a little time to collect my- 
self, I hope,” said Angelo, as he seated himself, 
and put his hat on the table at his side. “I have 
not the gift of dashing off-hand at a subject, 
which appcars to distinguish you, Mr. Halfday. 
I am very slow. Excuse me.” 

“Take your own time,” said our hero. 
in no hurry.” 

“Thank you,” said Angelo again. 

Brian Halfday watched his visitor attentively, 
while he waited for the communication that An- 
gelo had resolved to give him at his leisure. He 
even regarded Angelo Salmon with a strange, 
pitying kind of interest, as if the young man’s 
weakness or nervousness had aroused his sympa- 
thy as well as his curiosity. He thought even 
that it was not difficult to guess what was at the 
bottom of Angelo’s thoughts to unnerve him in 
this way. He had sketched that idea faintly in 
his mind a few weeks since, and thought that 
something of the kind would come to pass some 
day; still not so soon as this, or in this odd 
fashion. 

Angelo thought out the position at his leisure. 
He took his time, as Brian Halfday had suggest- 
ed; and it was a quarter of an hour at least be- 
fore he burst forth with, 

“Mr. Halfday, I have had a few words with 
my father.” 

Brian’s face, which had certainly betrayed anx- 
iety, brightened up at this statement. 

“Sons have done so before you, and been sor- 
ry for it,” answered the curator. “When the 
father is a good man, and the son honest and 
straightforward, the difference between them is 
easily adjusted.” 

“ He says he will never forgive me. 

“For what offense ?” 

“You will excuse me, I know, Mr. Halfday; 
but I shall never get on unless you allow'me to 
tell the story in my own way,” remonstrated An- 
gelo. “You pull me up suddenly, and disturb 
my ideas.” 

“Go on,” said Brian. “TI will try and not in- 
terrupt you again. But you are terribly slow,” 
he muttered. 

“Father and I quarreled about Miss West- 
brook.” 

“ About her! Thenshe— Pra 
Brian, as 


“Tam 


He—” 


y ,” said 
elo raised his hand deprecatingly. 


“She has left the hospital for good, as I was 
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about to explain when you broke in again,” said 
Angelo. ‘The news came to-day—” 

“Ha! to-day?” 

“Yes, I said to-day,” Angelo continued, “ that 
the news came of the total loss of her property ; 
and she bore up like the brave woman that she 
is. My own private opinion, Mr. Halfday, is that 
she does not care a bit.” 

“ She is careless as regards money,” said Brian. 
“Indeed, a more reckless woman in money mat- 
ters I have never met. If she had been less 
hasty—if— But I interrupt you again.” 

“Yes, you do,” said Angelo, in assent. “Let 
me see, what was I saying last? Oh, the news 
came of the loss of her property in a bank of 
which her father was a principal share-holder. I 
was deeply distressed, Mr. Halfday.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ And I think Miss Mabel saw it,” he contin- 
ued; “she advised me to take a walk; she gave 
me a little silk purse which she had been making 
for me at the time, but I—I did not think it was 
a parting gift.” 

His voice broke suddenly, and went off into a 
eracked falsetto. 

“T am very childish,” he said, apologetically. 

“Not a doubt of it,” replied Brian. ‘Go on.” 

“When I returned from my walk, she had left 
St. Lazarus forever,” concluded Angelo. 

“They had sent her away—your people,” said 
Brian, scornfully, “or they had said something 
hurtful to her pride, and she resented it by leav- 
ing them at once. I do not blame her.” 

“ Nothing was said, Mr. Halfday,” said Angelo ; 
“they gave me their word of honor that Miss 
Westbrook left of her own free-will, and with 
many thanks and best wishes to them both.” 

“ What did you and your father quarrel about ?” 
asked Brian, doubtfully. 

“That is the question I am coming to—though 
it was hardly a quarrel, A few words, I said, if 
you remember ?” 

“ Yes, I remember,” said Brian, wearily. 

“T was overcome at Miss Westbrook’s sudden 
departure; I even shed a few tears in my dis- 
tress; and I told them what they knew before, 
and what they seemed glad to know then, what 
J am too proud to disguise in any way from any 
living man, and what I don’t care who knows !” 
cried Angelo, enthusiastically. 

“ What is that ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Halfday, can’t you guess 2” said An- 
gelo, coloring. 

“That you love this American lady ?” 

“Yes—that’s it.” 

“ Ah!” said Brian, mournfully; “that’s it!” 

“You can not imagine what a dear, tender- 
hearted, clever, lovable girl she is,” Angelo con- 
tinued. 

“ Yes—TI think I can,” was the response. 

“What a—” 

“ And Mr. Gregory Salmon ?—he was surprised - 
at your confession. Go on with your love story. 
It is becoming interesting.” 

“ My father was very much surprised and shock- 
ed, he said,” replied Angelo. “He had no idea 
that my feelings had become en; 80 serious- 
ly, he said too, He was am at my thinking 
deeply of a young person—he called her a young 
person—-who, upon her own showing, was not 
worth a, penny in the world, and of whose char- 
acter and antecedents I had not had a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging. He said—” 

“Yes, yes—I know what a careful man like 
him would say,” interrupted Brian again; “ and 
he is right enough, after the fashion of the world 
to which he belongs. What did you say, who are 
less conventional ?” 

“That I would marry Miss Westbrook to-mor- 
row, if she would have me,” replied Angelo; 
“that I felt it my duty to seek her out at once, 
and offer her my hand and heart, so that she 
should not think her loss of fortune had in any 
way made a difference in me.” 

“ What did Mr. Salmon senior say to that ?” 

“That I was a fool,” answered Angelo, with 
excitement, “and that my grandmother was a 
fool—that is his own mother, mind you !-~to leave 
me all this money to throw away on the first wom- 
an who chose to flatter me. As if money had 
ever done me any good—as if I would not be only 
too happy to lay it at Mabel’s feet and beg her to 
take care of it and me!” 

“Yes, yes; but don’t talk of your money,” said 
Brian, “ especially to so proud a woman as Mabel 
Westbrook. Money has been her trouble up to 
this day’s date, and not her consolation. You 
can not bribe her into marriage with you.” 

“T should be sorry to think I could,” answered 
Angelo. 

“What do you want with me?” asked Brian, 
after a few minutes’ silence, during which he had 
been brooding very deeply ; “in what way do you 
imagine I can help you?” 

“She has great faith in you.” 

Brian shook his head. 

“T scarcely believe it,” he said, “and, at the 
best, faith is quickly disturbed in a man like me.” 

“She has said so often that I needed such a 
friend as you to keep me strong by his advice 
and example, that, missing her suddenly, I came 
to you at once.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“For you are strong, and I—I can’t help being 
weak.” 

“Your love for Mabel Westbrook is not weak ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“That should give you strength, and teach you 
the right way to act, without coming here for ad- 
vice that I do not care to offer you—that I will 
not offer you!” he shouted at his visitor. 

“God bless me—why not ?” exclaimed Angelo. 

The astonishment on the face of the last speak- 
er recalled Brian Halfday to himself. 

“My advice brings ill luck,” he replied, in a 

different and calmer tone; “I can’t look back 

and see where it has been of profit to my fellow- 
creatures, where it has been often followed or 


truths, a-rough manner of pointing out what I 
may consider the right course, and hence I have 
made many enemies, and not one friend.” 

“Miss Westbrook is your friend, I am sure.” 
“T am grateful for her good opinion of me, but 
I can not consider her my friend,” said Brian ; 
“and I dare not think of her too much,” he add- 
ed, in a lower tone. 

“T do not follow you,” said Angelo, politely. 

“ As for my advice, unless it suited with your 
inclination, you would not follow it,” Brian con- 
tinued, 

“Tam sure you would advise me for the best.” 
“T might say, ‘Give up all thought of Mabel 
Westbrook ;’ what then ?” 

“T could not do that,” said Angelo, alarmed. 
“ You would never advise me to do that, surely ?” 
“You are not good enough for her.” 

“T own it—I am proud to own it.” 

“You have scarcely an idea in common with 
her,” Brian went on; “she is above you in mind 
and education, and must infallibly look down 
upon you. She is strong and you are weak—she 
is a woman and you are a child.” 

“T do not wish to be any thing but her slave. 
And I shall love her all my life, Sir.” 

Angelo’s voice broke again, and he leaned for- 
ward eagerly, as if to reason down Brian’s esti- 
mate of the position which he had set before 
him. There were tears in the weak man’s eyes, 
but the strength of the passion at his heart had 
forced them there to make the child of him which 
Brian had just said that he was. He had only 
one excuse, his love. That was pure and child- 
like, and beat down the hard logie of his com- 
panion, 

“You can do no more than love her all your 
life,” said Brian, sorrowfully; “tell her so, and 
win her. A woman is only ungrateful to true 
affection when she is no true woman.” 

“T am extremely obliged to you for that ad- 
vice, Mr. Halfday. And you really think I may 
win her for a wife ?” 

“Tt is possible,” answered Brian. 

“] was afraid I had not half a chance, but you 
give me courage somehow. I am so very glad,” 
he added, “ that I have called upon you !” 
“Have you any clew wherewith to find Miss 
Westbrook ?” 

“T think I can find her very easily.” 

“ My sister Dorcas is with her still ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Dorcas will have to return here, and be 
housekeeper once more,” murmured Brian—“ the 
old life, and the oid quarrels from which Mabel 
Westbrook might have saved her, perhaps, at 
some cost to herself. Though I did not advise 
her—though I warned her in every way in my 

wer.” 

Angelo Salmon did not reply to this—the 
words were not intended for his hearing, and he 
took no heed of them. He had no interest in 
any thing that did not immediately refer to Ma- 
bel Westbrook, with whom his thoughts were 
bound up heart and soul. 

Suddenly Angelo started to his feet, and put 
his hat on the back of his head. 

“Tf you don’t mind my leaving you, I will go 
to her at once.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Brian, sarcastically again. 

“T had better strike while the iron is hot— 
tell her the whole truth simply and plainly, and 
that I never thought for an instant of her money 
when my heart turned toward her as a flower to 
the sun.” 

Brian gave a spasmodic laugh at this. 

“Poor sunflower!” he said, arranging his pa- 
pers. “If you can find your way down stairs 
without an escort, I shall be obliged to you.” 

“T shall be able to let myself out,” said An- 
gelo; “and you will allow me to say again that I 
am extremely indebted to you.” 

“For what ?” 

“For your encouragement to persevere—to 
tell her my love outright, and win her. ‘Win 
her,’ you said.” 

“Have I said as much as that?” returned Bri- 
an, half absently. “Have I told you to save her 
with your wealth from the poverty of which she 
does not dream—to give an honest man’s love, 
home, and protection to a woman who is singu- 
larly alone, and who has met with singular mis- 
fortunes? I have said all this—advised all this, 
then, after all?” 

“Yes. Don’t you think I—” 

“There, there, seek her out and prove to her 
that friends are not eager to desert her because 
the money is flown,” said Brian, irritably; “ un- 
der any circumstances your friendship or love 
will not do her any harm. Stay.” 

Angelo paused at the door. 

“Would her rejection of your suit do any harm 
to you?” asked Brian. “You are not a strong 
man, and that is to be considered.” 

“J hardly expect to be accepted all at once,” 
said Angelo, modestly. 

“To be taken by instalkments instead, as the 
robbers took her grandfather’s bank shares?” 
said Brian. 

“T am not going to act rashly,” replied An- 
gelo, shivering at the idea of any undue precipi- 
tation; “I am going to ask for hope—to tell her 
the state of my feelings, and to leave hers to— 
to—to grow toward me in good time; as they 
will, I trust, when she is convinced that mine 
are deep and lasting. How dreadfully close your 
room is, Mr. Halfday! I declare I feel faint with 
the heat.” 

“You have been talking yourself into a fever, 
like a fool,” said Brian, roughly again. “Upon 
second considerations, I will see you safe to the 
street.” 

“Thank you. I might lose myself in the rooms 


below. I— Would you mind my taking your 
arm ?” said Angelo. 

“No. Leanonme. Have you dined?” 

“ Yes.” 


“Have you drunk much wine at dinner ?” Bri- 


“T have drunk nothing but water to-day. Why, 
you don’t think—” 

“No, I don’t think that now; excuse the ques- 
tions,” said Brian ; “ but your legs are unsteady.” 
“It’s my natural emotion. My knees are per- 
fectly uncontrollable when any thing serious af- 
fects me, and this, you see, is a crisis in my life 
coal t crisis, which you do not seem to un- 
derstand.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand you very clearly,” an- 
swered Brian; “but, after all, it is no business 
of mine.” 

“ And does not affect you. I know that, Mr. 
Halfday; but still I thought you would be inter- 
ested, in some degree, in the step I thought of 
taking.” 

“In some degree,I am. This way.” 

Brian and his visitor went down stairs to the 
great hall, where Brian opened the door and let 
in the night air and the light of the stars. 

“Tt is a beautiful night,” said Angelo; “ will 
you wish me godspeed before I start ?” 

“Tf for the best—and for Miss Westbrook’s 
sake—lI wish it,” answered Brian. 

“Thank you. And if, before I go, you will 
let me call you friend, and consider you my friend 
from this hour, I should be glad,” Angelo said, 
with great earnestness. 

“TI never make friends,” said Brian, more 
gloomily than churlishly. 

“Tam not a bad companion when I am under- 
stood thoroughly.” 

“Probably not—but I shall be always com- 
panionless.” 

“Tt must be dull work for you,” was the quaint 
response. 

“T have my studies, my books; I am never 
alone.” 

“But as you grow older—” 

“ Good-night—it is getting late,” said Brian. 
Angelo Salmon took the hint, and went down 
the steps, after shaking hands with the curator 
of the museum, who lingered at the door watch- 
ing him until his figure was lost in the night mists. 
“ And I have let him go to her—with his sim- 
ple heart, his truth, and his money—I have wish- 
ed him godspeed,” muttered Brian. “ Well, well, 
it is surely for the best, and if she thinks so too, 
I shall not mind.” 

He stepped back, with his hand upon the door, 
which he was closing softly, when some one from 
without pushed it gently inward. Brian stood 
aside, offering no opposition, and a man, whom he 
recognized immediately, shrank rather than came 
into the hall, and glanced furtively from beneath 
his hat at the curator. It was the man who had 
broken his word to him at Datchet Bridge—the 
father who had betrayed him on that night, as 
he had betrayed him years ago, when Dorcas and 
he were little children. 

“ Brian,” said the new-comer, in a husky voice. 

“You are not wanted here. You have no 
business with honest men,” said Brian, sternly. 
“Your way lies beyond this house, where I will 
not have you stay.” 

“Pray let me come in. Don’t treat me badly. 
TI don’t mean badly by you, I don’t indeed,” urged 
Mr. Halfday senior. 

“T have done with you,” was the firm reply. 

“T have come on particular business—private 
and confidential, Brian; and I want your advice 
very badly.” 

“More advice!” said Brian, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

“Tt’s about that money of Miss Westbrook’s. 
Something has happened since I saw you last. 
I don’t know what to do.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorreEsPonpDeEnTt. | 


A Walker and a Walkeress.—“ Coming round” the 
Pope.—Doubts about the Devil.—S; Shing Bees in 
England.—The “ Vintages.”—St. Valentine “ stops 
the Way.”—John Forster’s Will. 

HE theory of the superior vigor of our an- 
cestors has again received a blow—I may 
almost say a kick—from a feat of one of your 
countrymen. Edward Payson Weston, the Amer- 
ican walker, who in October last “did” fifty miles 
under nine hours and a half, has just accomplish- 
ed the performance of walking for forty-eight 
consecutive hours—a test of physical endurance 
which, so far as I know, is unprecedented. He 
had a competitor in Andrew Clark, an English- 
man, but he retired after the first nine hours, and 
after the completion of forty-eight miles. Weston 
went on alone, and accomplished his Herculean 

task, with five minutes to spare. He walked 180 

miles in all, with no other rest than a stoppage 

for a few minutes to recline on a camp bed, and 
concluded his task to all appearance as fresh as 
he began it. 

Another score in muscular annals has also 
been made by a lady American, Miss Stroton, 
who started from Chamounix on January 28, with 
two guides and a porter, and reached the summit 
of Mont Blanc—a winter’s walk that would be a 
feather in any man’s cap, but much more in a 
lady’s bonnet. She remained at the top for thir- 
ty-five minutes in brilliant sunshine, but the cold 
on the way is described as intense. In the name 
of the present generation and of posterity, I cor- 
dially thank these two individuals (as I did Cap- 
tain Webb) for delivering us from the absurd su- 
perstition about the deterioration of the human 
species. 

A third feat, of a very differert kind, was per- 
formed last week by Miss Story, the daughter of 
the well-known sculptor at Rome, that young 
lady, with the assistance of her friends, having 
actually persuaded Pope Pius IX. to grant a dis- 
pensation for her marriage, Protestant though 
she is, to the Commendatore Penozzi, brother of 
the Syndic of Florence. During the whole of his 
long pontificate he has never before made such 








cared for. I have a hard way of telling plain 


an asked, curiously. 





In England we are a good deal ahead of his 
Holiness in ideas upon religious matters. In the 
great case of Jenkins v. Cook, in which the latter, 
being the clergyman of his parish, refused the 
former the Holy Communion on the ground that 
he did not believe in the personality of the devil, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
decided in favor of the complainant. Thus the 
personality of the devil is left an open question. 
The acclimatization of the spelling bee in this 
country has been attended with some obstacles, 
partly because our people, as a rule, do not spell 
well—indeed, this institution (you may take my 
word for it) will never be patronized by the up- 
per classes—and partly because the words given 
to be spelled are often technical or mere jaw- 
breaking things unknown to articulate-speaking 
man. I should like to know how this mistake 
has been avoided (as I conclude it has) in Amer- 
ica ; for it can serve no educational purpose, and 
is certainly not amusing, to hear a gentleman in 
evening dress read out words of seven syllables, 
derived, perhaps, from the Greek, but with no 
more meaning in them than any classical adver- 
tisement of blacking or aperient medicine that 
is advertised on the walls. A difficulty of anoth- 
er kind arose at Durham the other day, where 
the spelling bee seems to have stung two Irish- 
men very badly. They quarreled—doubtless on 
some patriotic ground—over the word “ Hiber- 
nian,” and, what is very much more surprising, 
one of them managed to penetrate the other 
gentleman’s skull, not with an idea, of course, 
but with a bludgeon. He has been committed 
for “ willful murder,” and I dare say the incident 
will be quoted by a certain party as evidence of 
the evils of learning to spell. 

I suppose you are not exempt in the United 
States from after-dinner talk about “the vint- 
ages.” You have people who sniff their wine, 
and hold it up to the light, and, with half-shut 
eye, inquire whether it is not ’34 or 48. In En- 
gland these folks are very numerous, and are the 
greatest and least amusing liars among us. As 
a matter of fact, about one would-be connoisseur 
in a hundred can tell good claret from very good 
claret, but as to indicating any particular vintage 
with certainty, “one man in a thousand have I 
known,” as the Psalmist says, to make a lucky 
guess, but not even him a second time. Yet it 
is quite de rigueur to know the cru, and the year, 
and the price per dozen of every thing we drink. 
Under these circumstances, the honesty and in- 
dependence of a certain military mess are beyond 
all praise, who simply set before their guests the 
two best sherries they possess, without one word 
of recommendation. If the “brand” is inquired 
after, they furnish the following information: 
“The one is called Nunquam Dormio, and the 
other Nemo me impune lacessit. We don’t like 
either of them ourselves, but we hope they won’t 
disagree with you.” 

In England, where all other old eustonis are dy- 
ing out, that of sending valentines on the 14th of 
February is more and more observed. Indeed, 
so many millions are dispatched that the Post- 
master-General made a special appeal to those in- 
tending to send valentines this year that they 
would post them two days beforehand, to save 
the department from the usual “block” caused 
by the vast increase of letters. If Leigh Hunt 
had been alive, what a charming essay he would 
have written about this official intervention, with 
its involuntary homage to Cupid, in the person 
of the good Bishop St. Valentine, of whom he 
sang: 

“The day, the only day, returns, 
The true redde-letter day returns, 
When summer-time in winter burns; 
When a February dawn 
Is opened by two sieeves in lawn 
Fairer than Aurora’s fingers, 
And a burst of all bird singers, 
And a shower of billets-doux 
Tinging cheeks with rosy hues! 


Hail, oh, hail, and thrice again 
Hail, thou clerk of sweetest pen, 
Connubialest of clergymen!” 

I know that the saint is honored among you 
also, because this year there are “ American val- 
entines”—cards of a curious and striking tint— 
in all our stationers’ shops. As for me, alas! 
neither from your side of the water nor from 
this did I get a single valentine, except an adver- 
tising one from my dentist, reminding me, with 
truth, that I had better go and be “looked at.” 
“ Alas! alas! the years, the years, they fly away.” 
Still I do not grumble, as some do, that letters of 
importance—“ ours of the 14th instant, etc.”— 
are delayed in transition through the agglomera- 
tion ofall this “scented rubbish.” I don’t wish 
to be young again, Heaven knows, but I like oth- 
er people to be young and to enjoy themselves. 

By some recent proceedings in one of our law 
courts respecting Miss Elizabeth Thompson’s 
“ Roll-Call,” it appears that Mr. Galloway, who 
bought the picture, before it was famous, for 
£100, handed it over to the Queen, upon her ex- 
pressing a wish for it, at the same price, when it 
was worth ten times that sum. It is by no means 
clear (as was reported) that Miss Thompson was 
a penny the better for it, but I am glad to say 
that she has disposed of the copyright—that is, 
of the right to engrave it, ete—for £1200. 

I am glad to say that John Forster has be- 
queathed his treasures of art and literature to 
the nation. They comprise an unrivaled collec- 
tion of historical pamphlets, autograph letters of 
Pope, Swift, and Byron, and several MSS. of 
Charles Dickens. Mrs. Forster had the option 
of retaining these interesting memorials during 
her lifetime, but she has gracefully waived her 
right to do so; so they will at once be placed in 
the South Kensington Museum. The report that 
the deceased author had left his property to Lord 
Lytton (who is quite rich enough) is, therefore, I 
am glad to say, without foundation. To toil so 
ably in the ranks of literature while he was alive, 
and to leave behind him so much for the common 
benefit, is what has been granted to few mortals. 





a concession, 


R. Kematez, of London. 
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‘ SALMON-FISHING.” 


HIS beautiful landscape graphically depicts 

the wild, weird scenery of the Scotch High- 
lands, one of the best countries in the world for 
the noble sport of salmon-fishing, and forms a 
notable addition to the fine gallery of art pictures 
contained in the Bazar. Our readers will also 
be interested in the fact that the two figures 
contained therein are excellent portraits of the 
distinguished artists John Everett Millais and 
John Evan Hodgson, the latter the painter of 
the picture. Mr. Millais stands in the foreground, 
en the point of landing a magnificent 
from the river, while his friend rushes forward 
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huzzaing at his success. The figures are drawn 
with great vigor, and are admirable likenesses. 
Mr. Millais may be said at present to be the 
fashionable painter of England, par ercellence. 
| For twenty-five years past he and his friends, 
Ruskin, Holman Hunt, and D. G. Rossetti, have 
been known as the founders of the so-called pre- 
| Raphaelite or realistic school, which, at first 
treated with odium and ridicule, has won its way 
| through various modifications to public favor. 
|In this country his works are chiefly known 
through engravings, which, though lacking the 
| color which is the artist’s forte, have attained 
great popularity. “ The Huguenot Lovers,” “The 
Order of Release,” “The Proscribed Royalist,” 


| are numerous. 


| dignity coveted by an English artist. 


and “The Black Brunswicker” are among those 
most familiar to the public, and serve well to il- 
lustrate the artist’s best style. He was born at 
Southampton in 1829, and is an example of a 
precocious child who fulfills the promise of his 
youth in his prime, having begun the study of 
art at the early age of nine. At eleven he enter- 
ed the Royal Academy as a student, where he 
carried off the first prizes for drawing, and where 
he exhibited his first picture, “ Pizarro seizing the 
Inca of Peru,” at the age of seventeen. He has 
always been a prolific worker, and his pictures 
In 1868 he was elected member 
of the Royal Academy of London, the highest 
His pie- 


| 


“SALMON-FISHIN 


tures are eagerly .ought after, at whatever price 
he is pleased to impose on them; and he enjoys 
a popularity with the British public equal to that 
bestowed of old on Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Mr. Hodgson was born in London in 1831, but 
passed the early part of his life in Russia, where 
his father was settled as a merchant. He too 
was trained to commercial pursuits, but at the 
age of twenty-two abandoned the pen for the 
pencil, and entered the Royal Academy as a stu- 
dent.’ His first picture was exhibited in 1856, 
since which time he has produced numerous 


works. His latest pictures are principally scenes | 


from Moorish life, he having spent considerable 
time in Algeria and Northern Africa, 
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THE DEWAN-I-K® 


See illustration \ 
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AT DELHI. 
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last, the name of which is still applied to the 
city, was founded 3101 B.c. It is certain that 
for at least from ten centuries before Christ un- 
til the foundation of the Delhi now known to us, 
in 1631, by Shah Jehan, cities were destroyed 
and rebnilt by conqueror after conqueror for 
thirty miles along the banks of the Jumna, the 
soil of which is enriched with archeological treas- 
ures as precious as those of Rome or the plains 
of Troy. 
The city built by Shah Jehan was the wonder 
of its time, and represented the best period of | 
Indo-Mussulman art. One of the gems thereof | 
was the celebrated Dewan-I-Khas, or throne-room, 
in the imperial palace, which, though shorn of its 








former magnificence, still elicits the admiration of 
all beholders. Seen from the outside, it is a simple 
kiosk of white marble, but the interior is of mar- 
velous beauty, with its snowy pillars, arches, and 
ceiling incrusted with arabesques and garlands 
of flowers of lapis lazuli, onyx, sardonyx, and in- 
numerable other precious gems. During the late 
visit of the Prince of Wales to Delhi a grand 
ball was given in this magnificent room. Large 
crowds had assembled to see the Prince enter. 
The scene presented by the marble halls of daz- 
zling whiteness, inlaid with exquisite mosaics, 
was very charming when the dancers were seen 
whirling under the bright lights, under the arched 
spaces, between rows of snowy marble columns, 


But what was all this compared with the 
Dewan-I-Khas in the days of its glory, as de- 
scribed by an eye-witness, Tavernier? The ceil- 
ing, he says, was incased in an exquisitely wrought 
tissue of gold and silver, which alone he, as a jew- 
eler, estimated as worth more than five million 
dollars. Heavy silken hangings, confined by gold- 
en chains, made a frame-work to the arches that 
spanned the hall, while in the centre arose the won- 
derful Peacock Throne, the marvel of the world. 
This throne, of massive gold, was six feet long 


| and four feet wide, and formed a sort of estrade, 


the back of which, covered with delicate enamel- 
ing, spread out in the form of a peacock’s tail. A 
dais of solid gold, edged with a long thick fringe 





of fine pearls, and resting on twelve golden col 
umns, covered the rear of the throne, the front 
of which was sheltered by two immense velvet 
parasols, embroidered with pearls, with gold han- 
dles inlaid with diamonds. This masterpiece was 
executed by a French goldsmith, M. Austin, of Bor- 
deaux, attached to the court of Shah Jehan, and 
cost, according to Tavernier’s calculation, more 
than thirty million dollars. In 1739 it was taken 
by the Persian usurper, Nadir Shah. At the same 
time he exchanged turbans with the vanquished 
Mohammed Shah, who by accident happened to 
have in his head-dress nothing less than the Koh- 
inoor, after massacring the unhappy inhabitants 
of Delhi from early dawn until late in the even- 
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ing. The plunder he bore away with him amount- 
ed to a hundred millions of dollars. Twenty years 
later the Mahrattas carried fire, sword, and rapine 
through the imperial palace, melting down the 
exquisite filigree ceiling of the Dewan-I-Khas. 
From a window of the apartment of the grand 
hall, fitted up as a retiring-room for the Prince, 
the last of the kings of Delhi, Mohammed Baha- 
door, beheld the Meerut mutineers pouring into 
the city proclaiming him Emperor of Hindostan. 





MY HEART IS THINE. 

Wuen spring’s first violet on the gale 
Her tender perfume flings ; 

When, deep in some sequestered vale, 
The thrush his love tale sings; 

When all bright things of earth and sky 
In hymns of praise combine, 

One song, one prayer, alone breathe I: 
“Sweet love, wilt thou be mine?” 


Wher from the woodland still and lone, 
Through the long summer night, 

Sad Philomel’s impassioned tone 
Thrills with love’s deep delight ; 

When, steeped in balmiest breath of June, 
The earth seems half divine, 

No change know I in words or tune, 
But sing, “ Wilt thou be mine?” 


When autumn’s red and autumn’s gold 
Paint wood and wold and hill; 

When winter nights grow drear and cold, 
Love, I am changeless still. 

Though violets wither, roses fade, 
Love’s calendar and mine 

Mark summer still in sun and shade, 
And still my heart is thine! 








HINTS ON BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


T is an important era in a young mother’s life 
when she decides to dress her first boy in 
trowsers. She immediately seeks a friend who 
has passed through the trying ordeal, and allows 
her no peace until she has acquired a perfect un- 
derstanding of the manner in which pockets are 
set in, where and how to begin, the best way 
to finish them around the waistband, etc., etc. 
She looks at the model trowsers, studying their 
hidden mysteries with an industry and earnest- 
ness that a disinterested person might say was 
worthy of a better cause, and finally wends her 
way homeward with, as she supposes, a very clear 
idea of every thing. In the course of time, after 
many wise shakings of the head, the material is 
cut into the shape of pantaloons, the pockets of 
muslin, the bands, if any, are cut, when, lo! she 
has forgotten one—two things: are the pockets 
faced on two sides? and if so, which sides are 
they? She wonders that she could not remem- 
ber such things. Her mind is settled on these 
and several other little points after a second trip 
to her friend, and she is p sing finely, when 
she suddenly finds that she has either made both 
pockets for one side, or has cut the two legs of 
the pantaloons for the same side; she can not 
tell which for a little while, so great is her con- 
sternation. And then, after all the faults are 
remedied, she fo whether the button-holes 
are made up and down the band or cut parallel 
with it, and, with a grain or two less of self-con- 
ceit, she marches off to her friend again, and on 
her way has an insane desire to stop every little 
boy that she meets, that she may add to her knowl- 
edge of tailoring. But they are finished at last, 
and she sees in them one of the great achieve- 
ments of her life. | 

What a worry they have been! 

But, she goes on to think, “they will be 
and serviceable, made of the best quality of En- 
glish water-proof; they will not show the smut; 
and now I'll spend the rest of the week in going 
out.” So the unsuspecting mother visits and en- 
joys herself until Saturday evening, when she no- 
tices her “little man” apparently for the first 
time since the memorable day when he donned 
the first trowsers and shirt-waist. To her dismay, 
both knees are entirely through, the seat shows a 
great zigzag rent, and three of the back button- 
holes are torn completely out! The unsophisti- 
cated mamma is ready to cry; she asks the boy, 
anxiously, how it all happened, and the poor child, 
with an innocent, troubled expression of face, can 
tell nothing about it. He is well scolded and 
sent early to bed. And then there is a serious 
talk between the parents concerning the child’s 
careless and destructive habits, when the fact is, 
he is no worse than any other boy, and all he 
needs is plenty of trowsers. These he gets in the 
course of several weeks. In the mean time his 
pride has a fall, in consequence of his having to 
go back into “ girl’s pants,” as he scornfully calls 
them. 

Short Pantaloons.—Experience proves that the 
best way to begin is to start three pairs at the 
same time; and if the following hints are ob- 
served, there will be less vexation connected with 
tailoring. In the first place, secure a good pat- 
tern, of the right size, without pleats or a waist- 
band; this will not be difficult in these days, 
though it was a few years ago. After the panta- 
loons are cut, the first thing to be done is to face 
the pocket; one is sufficient for the first suits. 
Cut two pieces of the material the length of the 
pocket hole—which, it must be known, does not 
reach to the top of the trowsers, but about two 
inches below it; this ought to be indicated by 
a notch on the pattern; these facings are nearly 
two inches in width. Baste one of these pieces 
along the inside of the pocket that joins with the 
front of the pantaloons; protect the raw edge 
that lies on the muslin by a herring-bone stitch, 
which also fastens it down. The other facing is 
laid on the outside of the pocket, sewed on with 
a seam, turned over, and stitched down to the in- 
side of the pocket as above described, In doing 


this, allow the goods to project a little at the 
seam beyond the edge of the muslin; it is then 
stitched a quarter of an inch from the edge. 
This will be readily understood with the pockets 
and facings in hand. Now, to sew the pocket in, 
lay the side that has the facing merely herring- 
bone stitched on next to the right side of the 
pantaloons, take a small seam, turn it over, and 
baste down neatly ; then stitch it a quarter of an 
inch frem the edge. The pocket is now sewed 
in, and, it will be found, is faced on the inside 
only. Next lay the side of the pocket that is not 
fastened to the trowsers a quarter of an inch back 
of the other, so the seams made by the facings 
may not come together; this is only to make the 
seams less bulky; then sew up the pocket, and 
overcast the seam. Next sew up the outside 
seam of each leg, and press open; then if there 
is a trimming of braid across the front and down 
the leg, the front seam from the waist to the 
slit must be closed, and then if they are to be 
trimmed, begin with the braid at the bottom of 
the leg, less than an inch inside the seam, bring 
it up and across the front, where the bottom of 
the band should come, then down the other leg; 
if desired, it can be turned just above where the 
hem will come, and brought across the front of 
the leg, the back trimmed in the same manner ; 
of course it should be started on the other leg 
in a corresponding manner, Three buttons be- 
tween the rows of braid complete the trimming. 
This done, sew up the inside seams of the leg, 
now pressing all the seams so far made. It 
must be borne in mind that thorough pressing is 
necessary to a neat and finished appearance of 
the garment. Then sew up the back seam around 
and up to the slit in front. 

The raw edge of the left side of the slit is turn- 
ed in, and the lining hemmed down on it; on the 
right side should be fastened a “fly,” made from 
a piece of the goods three inches in length and a 
good inch in width, with the corners on one side 
rounded off; the lining of silesia to this should 
be two inches longer than the piece, so as to al- 
low it to extend down over the seams at the in- 
tersection of the seat with the legs, where it is 
hemmed over them. In hemming the pantaloons, 
it is best to merely overcast the raw edge, and 
not turn it in, then hem by hand, and the stitches 
will not show through. 

Finish the trowsers around the top with a sile- 
sia facing two inches in depth, with the lower 
edge cut out in little points; this just laps over 
the top of the pocket; then bind them across the 
top. This being done, there is nothing left ex- 
cept an inside band for button-holes, made double, 
of the st st unbleached drilling. It comes 
within an inch of the ends on the front, and lacks 
a quarter of an inch of being as long as the pan- 
taloons are wide at the back. Then work a but- 
ton-hole in the middle of the front band, and one 
half-way between that and the extreme end of the 
waistband. The back is finished the same way, 
except that all five of the button-holes are in the 
drilling band at equal distances apart; a button 
is set on the outside an inch back from the end 
for the button-hole which is worked in the goods 
at the end of the front band. The latter are cut 
parallel with the band, while those in the drilling 
are made up and down, and worked with strong 
linen thread. These bands are basted in a quar- 
ter of an inch below the top of the band, and 
stitched down at the lower edge; this holds the 
silesia facing down also. Between every button- 
hole catch the drilling band down tothe top of 
the pantaloons with strong thread; then a dozen 
strong stitches at the bottom of the pocket hole 
finish the garment except the last pressing. They 
may be lined or not according to the weight of the 
goods, though when boys have to face the weather, 
it is best to line them with a coarse muslin, 

A common fault in boys’ trowsers is a tendency 
to gape at the pocket hole. This can be correct- 
ed by cutting the front a quarter of an inch short- 
er than the back, and when sewing up the outside 
seam allowing this difference to come out at the 
top, where the front must be drawn up even with 
the back, and an allowance of an inch for lap- 
ping where they button. A sensible custom in 
the dressing of boys, and one that is becoming 
wide-spread too, is the wearing of woolen panta- 
loons the year round; the main advantage is in 
the protection of the bowels from sudden changes 
of temperature, and another is a saving in work 
and washing. 

Many mothers whose boys have grown out of 
their first suits are adopting for them long panta- 
loons, with suspenders and shirts, on the ground 
that they are less trouble than so many buttons 
and button-holes. But there is always a little re- 
gret connected with the change. ‘Said one moth- 
er to another, “I’ve put my boy in long panta- 
loons, and I’m quite disheartened over it. In the 
first place, he is not old enough to remember that 
he must keep off his knees; and how do long 
trowsers look with a patch on the knee? In the 
second place, he can not wear those pretty shirt- 
waists for the great ugly suspenders hugging his 
shoulders; and in the last place, I feel as if I 
had lost my little boy.” Experience is the best 
teacher, after all, and it says, Keep your sons boys 
as long as you can. What if they do twist off 
buttons and tear out button-holes? They must 
be allowed their prerogatives. But there is no 
need of discarding short pantaloons on this ac- 
count. If the directions concerning the inside 
band on shirt-waists given below are followed, 
the buttons will resist the effects of continual 
payee mm ore for months. 

The Jacket or Blowse.—The prettiest and most 
becoming style for a boy just in his first suit is 
what is called a blouse, single or double breast- 
ed, loose-fitting, though not of the flaring sack 
shape, confined at the waist by a belt of the same, 
and finished at the neck with a simple rolling col- 
lar; in length it should almost reach the knees. 
The double-breasted blouse merely laps across 








the breast like a man’s coat, and buttons straight 
down ; this is newer than the style which buttons 





on the shoulder and closes diagonally over the 
breast. These little garments, when made for 
every-day wear out of thick material, need no 
lining. The seams are carefully pressed open 
and slightly caught down to prevent their curl- 
ing up; or where there are many seams in a jack- 
et or blouse, and it is desired, they may be cov- 
ered with common skirt braid, hemmed down so 
the stitches are not visible on the right side; 
this gives the coat a neat and handsome appear- 
ance on the inside. The bottom is finished with 
a half-inch hem, not turned under, but overcast, 
if the are disposed to ravel; another row 
of stitching close to the edge adds to the finish, 
After the sleeve is cut the proper length, and be- 
fore it is cut off at the it should be wid- 
ened out to allow for a hem of an inch in depth, 
so that in turning up the hem it will fit the sleeve. 
The collar may be lined with crinoline; and in 
all cases the lining must be a quarter of an inch 
less in depth than the outside, that it may turn 
over neatly. Lay the right side of the collar to 
the wrong side of the coat, baste it on, care be- 
ing taken not to stretch the neck, and sew on in 
a small seam; the lining is then hemmed down 
on the right side. The belt fits loosely, and is 
closed with any sort of buckle, or even a button, 
and should be strongly tacked in place under each 
arm. 

Another pretty style is the sailor suit, though 
this has become so commonly worn that many 
are tired of it. The knickerbocker trowsers worn 
with it when first introduced were abandoned 
for a while, but they are now seen again on im- 
ported suits and with those made at the best fur- 
nishing houses. 

There are two styles of the sailor blouse; the 
one with a rolling collar in front and sailor shape 
behind is the more dressy, as it shows the cravat 
and a portion of the shirt front. It buttons down 
in front, and yet has the appearance of being fast- 
ened by inch-wide ribbons, three of which are 
fastened on each side and tied in a careless fash- 
ion. The bottom of the blouse is finished with 
an inch-wide hem into which elastic a little nar- 
rower is passed, and fastened at each front so as 
to fit the waist comfortably. The other style is 
much the same, except that, in order to get it on 
or off, it has to be drawn over the head; it saves 
the labor of making button-holes, being closed up 
in front, but it requires such a tugging and pull- 
ing, and such a sacrifice of patience on the part 
of the owner, that it ought to be put out of the 
catalogue entirely. Blouses embroidered in white 
and gilt are no longer fashionable. Indeed, the 
general tendency in the fashion of boys’ clothing 
is to plain styles and simple trimmings. 

Every mother may be her boy’s tailor until he 
reaches that age when he insists upon “ putting 
away childish things.” Then an appeal must be 
made to professional skill; for a home-made coat 
especially is not generally what it might be. Now 
and then, however, a woman may be found who 
has the beautiful tact of succeeding in every thing 
she undertakes, There is one article of cloth- 
ing, however, which must come under notice, and 
which almost any mother can make. 

The King William Oovercoat.—A mother desired 
very much to make her son of nine a birthday pres- 
ent in the form of an overcoat. She had but seven 
dollars for the purpose, and after spending several 
hours in fruitless search for a good plain ready- 
made one, she became desperate, and bought a 
pattern, took it to her husband’s tailor, and ask- 
ed if he had a remnant that would do for the 
pu He immediately brought out a beauti- 
ful piece of goods, heavy and soft, and offered it 
at half its value. It was accepted, as also was 
an invitation to call again, as he often had rem- 
nants of a fine class of goods that he would be 
glad to get rid of. This may be received in the 
form of a suggestion to other mothers, The same 
quantity of navy blue flannel for lining—less 
three-quarters of a yard—four medium-sized but- 
tons, and thread, completed the bill. The result 
was a handsome overcoat for less than seven dol- 
lars, including every thing. In style it is just 
what the boys need, and ought never to go out of 
fashion. The Bazar has a cut paper pattern of 
the same. It is a loose garment that can be jerk- 
ed on or off at a moment’s will, without a vexa- 
tious tugging at the sleeves; sack in shape, with 
a cape behind which extends around in front, 
forming a kind of sleeve. Another of its ad- 
vantages is that it is not readily outgrown. It is 
easily made, and requires no binding; has but 
one pocket, and that a good-sized one on the left 
breast: pockets lower down on an overcoat are 
apt to be soon torn out. The edge around the 
bottom is turned up half an inch, the lining 
hemmed down on it, and finished by two rows of 
stitching, one an eighth of an inch from the edge, 
the other a third of an inch in, The collar, a 
simple rolling one, is made of the goods double, 
interlined with buckram., The back of the cape 
is not lined, merely faced with skirt braid, and 
stitched like the rest of the coat. If there is a 
seam in the back of the cape, it must be neatly 
covered with braid ; all the seams should be press- 
ed well as soon as made. The fronts are turned 
in an inch. A strip of buckram two inches in 
width is stitched down the entire fronts on the 
lining, then the latter is hemmed down on the 
outside half an inch from the edge, so that after 
the coat is buttoned up, the lining will not show. 
The button-holes are worked nearly an inch back 
from the edge, and the buttons set in an inch, 
thus making a p. 

The Shirt-Waist.—The best.pattern now in 
use is that which extends down three inches be- 
low the waistband, and is without a belt. It is 
not straight like a shirt, a slight spring being 
given to it below the waist line. When neat- 
ly made, there is not a raw edge visible on the 
wrong side, and as in laundrying they are entirely 
starched, this is an important item. The pleats, 
if any, are laid and stitched before the garment 
is cut out, the seams on the shoulders are sewed 
up on the right side, and a straight piece of the 








an inch in width is stitched over them. 

under the arms may either be done in the 
English fashion—that of taking a small seam 
on the right side, then turning the waist and tak- 
ing a seam on the wrong side, so as to hide the 
raw edge entirely—or in taking up the seam or. 
dinarily on the wrong side, to leave one side of 
the facing loose and hem it down. The waist 
should be faced either side of the armhole up to 
the first pleat. It is also faced around the bot- 
tom with a strip less than an inch in width. A 
strip of muslin or of the material of the waist of 
three thicknesses is stitched all the way around 
the waist on the wrong side; on this the buttons 
are firmly sewed with white linen thread. These 
buttons can be lowered a second season in case 
the waist is outgrown; a button set just below 
the one under the arms on either side will hold 
up the stocking suspender. The sleeves are cut 
a little like a coat sleeve, half an inch al- 
lowed at the top; they are set in the armholes 
without gathers and faced down on the waist—a 
better finish than the corded armhole, and it thus 
covers the last raw edge. The lower part of, the 
sleeve is gathered slightly all around, and the slit 
left in the back seam where the cuff fastens, A 
mother of four boys did away with slit, button, 
and button-hole by just closing up the cuff. Cuffs 
and collars should be made of three thicknesses 
always, A pretty waist is made in the followin 
style. Tuck white muslin or linen in clusters o 
eighth-inch tucks down to a line across the shoul- 
ders to form a yoke ; between every cluster stitch 
a piece of closely worked insertion—delicate, not 
heavy work—and then define the yoke by a very 
narrow edge. This has the appearance of a yoke 
set in, while it is all in one piece, The front is 
tucked all the way down with the insertion be- 
tween the clusters. A standing collar with points 
turned over in front is edged with the narrow 
embroidery ; the cuffs are made square and turn- 
ed over to match the collar, Another waist has 
inch-wide pleats down the fronts, with a plain 
yoke behind of three to five inches in depth, to 
suit the age of the wearer; the collar and cuffs 
are plain. Then, for a change, a blue and white 
percale is arranged in box-pleats two inches in 
width—three in the back, and one each side of 
the middle pleat in front; the collar is of Byron 
shape, and the cuffs are bound with navy blue 
percale, This, with navy blue pantaloons and cra- 
vat to match, makes a pretty afternoon suit, 
Much embroidery and puffing is not in good taste 
on boys’ waists. A pleated white linen waist well 
laundried will always look well. Indeed, plain. 
ness and neatness of style are to be commended 
in the making up of boys’ clothing generally. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Prooatt.tt—One and a half gallons of chopped cab- 
bage, one gallon of green tomatoes chopped, one 
quart of small onions chopped (these may be omitted), 
three tea-spoonfuls of ground mustard, two tea-spoon- 
fuls of black pepper, one tea-spoonful of ground all- 
spice, one tea-spoonful of ground clover, one gill of 
mustard seed, one gill of salt, one gill of celery seed, 
half a pound of brown sugar, and five pints of good 
cider vinegar. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, and 
boil well for twenty minutes. Tie up closely in stone 

N.B.—Two or three red peppers may be boiled 
with it if wished. 

Sronee-Caxe.—Use twelve eggs. Weigh ten eggs 
before breaking them, and use their weight of pow- 
dered white sugar; then weigh six eggs, and use that 
weight of sifted flour. Beat the yolks of the twelve 
eggs with the sugar, and then mix the whites, beaten 
to a stiff froth. Add gradually the flour, and the 
grated rind and juice of one lemon. Put in well-but- 
tered pans, and bake immediately in a quick oven. 
This has been found an unfailing recipe for good 
sponge-cake, 

Greman Crisps.—Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupful 
of butter, three eggs, and the rind and juice of one 
lemon. Mix thoroughly, either with a spoon or with 
the hand, adding sufficient flour to make them thick 
enough to roll out. Roll very thin, and cut in small 
cakes with a cutter. After they are placed in the pan, 
rub the tops with egg, and sprinkle with white sugar. 
Two eggs are enough for the tops of the cakes. They 
will only require a few minutes to bake. 

Cuocotate CaramEts.—One cupful of Baker's choc- 
olate cut up fine, two cupfuls of brown sugar, one 
cupful of warm water, and three-quarters of a cupful 
of butter. Boil until it will harden when dropped in 
cold water; then pour into shallow buttered pans, 
and when almost cold, cut into small squares, 

Moox Novgear (very nice).—To one quart of good 
molasses add one pound of brown sugar and one ounce 
of butter. Put it on the fire, and stir now and then to 
prevent scorching. After it has boiled one hour, stir 
in a tea-cupfal of walnut kernels, all particles of shell 
adhering having been carefully removed. Let it boil 
a short while longer, or until candied, which may be 
ascertained by dropping a little in cold water; if it 
does not discolor the water, and has a stringy appear- 
ance, it is done: continue to boil. until this is the 
case. Grease a large dish, pour out the candy, and let 
it stand until cold, when it may be cut into squares or 
strips; or, if preferred, the candy may be pulled as 
soon as cool enough to bear handling. 

Coooa-NoT Canpy QUICKLY MADE.—Grate the meat 
of a cocoa-nut, and having ready two pounds of finely 
sifted white sugar, the beaten whites of two eggs, and 
the milk of the nut, simply mix all together, and make 
into little cakes. In a short while the candy will be 
dry enongh to use, and found to be as good as if boiled. 

Curooo.ate CaRAMEL.—Three pounds of sugar (brown 
will do), half a pound of butter, one tea-cupfal of milk 
or cream—the latter, of course, preferable, and two 
cupfuls of chocolate. Boil rapidly until candied, when 
it may be either cut into squares or moulded into small 
thin cakes. ‘ 

Lemon Jumptes.—One pound of sugar, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of butter, fonr eggs, the juice and 
grated rind of a lemon, and as little flour as will possi- 
bly enable you to make them into small cakes with 
your hands. 

Crackers ror Invatrps.—One quart of flour, two 
eggs, one table-spoonful of sugar. The eggs and sug- 
ar must be beaten well together. One large spoonful 
of butter and lard mixed, to be rubbed well into the 
flour. Mix all together, and beat long and well. Roll 
out as thin as a wafer, and prick with a fork before 
putting into the oven to bake. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE dangers to which our coal mines are ex- 
posed was exemplified in a startling manner 
recently by a terrific explosion at the Prospect 
shaft of the Lehigh Valley Coal Company, about 
five miles from Pittston, Pennsylvania. This 
mine has long been famous for the rapid forma- 
tion of carbureted hydrogen gas, and during the 
five years since the colliery commenced opera- 
tions there have been frequent explosions, more 
or less destructive. Last January the mine took 
fire from the ignition of a current of gas, and all 
efforts to stay the progress of the flames proving 
fruitiess, it was found necessary to flood the mine 
with water for about three weeks. Then the 
process of bailing out the water commenced, and 
was continued until, on the evening of March 6, 
an extraordinary explosion occurred, illumina- 
ting the country allaround. The shaft is located 
on a bigh hill, and simultaneously with the ex- 
plosion a column of burning gas shot up into 
the air apparently to a height of hundreds of 
feet. The grand display lasted two or three 
hours. The force of the explosion was expend- 
ed near the top of the shaft, and the internal 
damage was much less than might have been ex- 
ieee’ No lives were lost, and only two men 
ured. 





A report comes from Iceland that five hundred 
inhabitants of the Westmanna Islands—a = 
lying to the south of Iceland, and belonging to 

mark—are dying of starvation. The fisher- 
jes there last year were unsuccessful, and the 
inhabitants, fearing their food would not last 
them throughout the winter, sent to Iceland, 
— for supplies. Accordingly a small quan- 
tity of supplies was dispatched. About a month 
ago, however, a bottle was found on the coast 
of Iceland containing a letter saying that the 
supplies on hand were only adequate for one 
week, and a famine was inevitable. The perils 
of the sea during the winter months render 
communication with the Westmanna Islands al- 
most impossible. 


Queen Victoria has so seldom been seen in 
public of late years that her recent appearance 
with the Princess Beatrice at the opening of the 
new wing of the London Hospital was the occa- 
sion of a general holiday in London. 





Another appalling railroad accident, involving 
the loss of twelve or fifteen lives, occurred a 
short time ago, on what is known as the Valley 
division of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
An old, unsafe bridge was the cause; and the 
train dropped down more than a hundred feet, 
making a complete wreck of cars, human beings, 
and cattle. 





The ice companies of this city are obtaining 
ice from various sections in New England, and 
from many interior towns of this State. The 
amount gathered this month will, of course, de- 
pend upon the weather; but although the crop 
will be small as compared with some seasons, 
there is no danger of the scarcity which some 
persons have apprehended. 





The Zoological Society of London, the Lin- 
nean Society of London, and the Imperial So- 
ciety of Natural History of Moscow, have each 
chosen Mr. Alexander Agassiz to fill the chair 
of foreign honorary member left vacant by the 
death of his honored father. 





* Considering that Sir Anthony Rothschild was 
one of the heads of a great and wealthy firm, he 
died a rege rape. poor man. But his style 
of mae | was magnificent, his hospitality pro- 
fuse, and his charity wide-spread. He was also 
a great patron of art, and had collected valuable 
pictures. 





Now comes a new marvel—cooking by cold! 
It appears that the action of intense cold on or- 
ganic substances is similar to that of a high de- 

ree of heat, and that meat subjected to a very 
ow temperature is reduced to a condition simi- 
lar to that when cooked by heat. A Hungarian 
chemist, who has investigated all known meth- 
ods of preserving meat, finds the most satisfac- 
tory results from subjecting the material, per- 
fectly fresh, to a a of thirty-three 
degrees below zero, and afterward sealing it in 
tins. Although thus it is partially cooked, it 
has not the taste of meat which has been sub- 
— to any heating process, and when removed 
rom the cans seems as fresh as possible. An 
extensive manufactory is being erected in Hun- 
gary to prepare meat in this manner. 





One evening, during performances on the or- 

n in the Catholic cathedral in Boston, a mouse, 
evidently drawn from his retreat by the mellow 
sounds, ran in front of the white linen which 
hangs on the inside of the sanctuary railing. 
Slowly sitting back on his haunches, he remain- 
ed motionless as a statue, seemingly conscious 
of nothing except the rich, softtones. Suddenly 
the organist made a change, and sharp, quick 
notes succeeded the gentle ones, and the little 
listener, with frightened air, quickly scampered 
away. . 





Birmingham, England, is the world’s work- 
shop. A week’s work there results in the fabri- 
cation of 14,000,000 pens, 6000 bedsteads, 7000 
guns, 300,000,000 cut nails, 100,000,000 buttons, 
1000 saddles, 5,000,000 copper or bronze coins, 
20,000 pairs of spectacles, six tons of papier- 
maché wares, over £30,000 worth of jewelry, 
4000 miles of iron and steel wire, ten tons of 

ins, five tons of hair-pins and hooks and eyes, 

30,000 gross of wood screws, 500 tons of nuts 
and screw-bolts and spikes, fifty tons of wrought- 
iron hinges, 350 miles length of wax for vestas, 
forty tons of German silver, 1000 dozen of fend- 
ers, 8500 bellows, 800 tons of brass and copper 
wares—these, with a multitude of other articles, 
being exported to almost all parts of the globe. 





The eastern wing of the Brooklyn Home for 
the Aged was recently destroyed by fire, and 
nineteen lives lost. This institution is under 
the charge of the Little Sisters of the Poor, and 

revious to the tire there were about 185 inmates, 
Besides the fifteen Sisters in charge. Thesection 
of the building in which the fire raged was occu- 

ied by seventy-three men, many of them help- 
and crippled. The fire was discovered about 
four o’clock in the morning, and by the time 
help arrived it had become impossible to save 





many of the poor creatures. . By the efforts of 
the firemen the conflagration was stayed, so that 
it did not reach the western wing of the building, 
in which the women were lodged. But the 
whole scene was peculiarly terrible, from the 
helplessness of the unfortunate victims. 


In Maine and in other of the New England 
States an extensive temperance movement is 
going on. Hundreds are weekly signing the 
total abstinence pledge, and it is hoped that 
this Centennial year may be marked by a thor- 
ough and lasting reform among those whose 
love for intoxicating liquors has brought mis- 
ey. poverty, and crime into scores of cities and 
villages. 


At Antwerp next year there will be a great 
exhibition of Rubens’s pictures, in celebration 
of the centenary of that ous master. 








During a recent snow-storm at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, the employés of the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral Railroad were ordered to attach a snow-plow 
to a train, and while making arrangements, the 
dépét was struck by lightning and the whole 
building destroyed—a singular event to occur 
at that season of the year. 





When Tamberlik, the famous tenor, was once 
in the vicinity of Vera Cruz, he was captured b 
Mexican brigands, together with $40,000 whic 
he had upon his person. Learning who he was, 
they persuaded him to sing for them, and were 
so much pleased with his performance that they 
restored his money and his liberty, and also gave 
him $2000 for the pleasure he had conferred. 





The King of the Belgians is erecting at Laeken 
a grand winter garden close to the palace, which 
adds considerably to the effect of the whole 
building. This new garden, about eighty yards 
in diameter, is surrounded by a wall, and covered 
with a roof about one hundred and twenty feet 
in height, so skillfully constructed as to need no 
support in the centre. The tallest trees will 
thus be allowed to push forth their boughs free- 
ly. The cost of the building is estimated at 
2,000,000 francs. 





St. Paul’s, in London, is the only cathedral in 
England, and, it almost might be said, the onl 
cathedral on the England side of the Alps, whic 
does not possess a peal of bells. Sir Christopher 
Wren provided a tower to hold a large peal of 
bells, but for two hundred years that provision 
had not been utilized. The dean and chapter 
are now making an urgent appeal for assistance 
in supplying the cathedral with a peal of bells 
and a set of chimes. Dr. Stainer, the organist, 
estimates that a peal of bells cast in England 
would cost about ; the necessary ma- 
chinery for hanging and ringing them, about 
£500; a smaller set of bells for chimes, cast in 
m ium, £1000; and two large Bourdon bells, 





An astonishing wild-beast story comes from 
Saratoga County. It sounds like a tale of life in 
the jungles of India, save only that the night of 
the adventure was cold, the ground covered with 
snow, and the eye-witness and vegas rene the 
exciting event was riding ina cutter. Otherwise, 
the panther jumped upen him in true Indian 
fashion, leaping entirely into the cutter. A des- 
perate fight ensued, in which the poor man’s 
clothing was torn from his body, and he him- 
self considerably damaged. But by the fortu- 
nate circumstances of being able to slip a halter 
noose over the panther’s neck, and the horse 
running away at full speed, and the cutter being 
overturned, the tragedy was concluded. The 
man was left in the snow, whence after a time 
he escaped to a protecting house; the halter 
being fastened to the sleigh, the choking pan- 
ther was dragged after the flying steed. The 
horse at length freed himself from the sleigh, 
and returned home; and the panther, choked to 
death and badly bruised, was left in the snow 
with the shattered vehicle. Such is the marvel- 
ous tale. 





Praise Pte whenever you can truthfully, 
instead of blaming them on every possible occa- 
sion. Every body needs a little encouragement 
in life, and there are more opportunities of giv- 
ing it than is generally realized. In general we 
are quick to notice deficiencies and faults in 
husband, wife, child, and friend; but scores of 
good qualities and numberless pleasant atten- 
tions pass unnoticed, as a matter of course. If 
the breakfast is late, the coffee poor, the biscuit 
burned, we are ready enough to find fault, but 
if every thing is nice and good, how often does 
the care-taker hear a word of commendation ? 
If Charley comes to table with soiled hands and 
rough-and-tumble hair, or if Susie leaves her 
room in turmoil and disorder, they are repri- 
manded. But if the boy is nice and tidy, and the 

irl has put her room in good order, what then ? 
fs some appreciation of these things shown? 
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CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 
NOT CURED YET. 


Tr was useless to attempt to purchase my ad- 
mission to the gallery. My money was refused. 
There was not even standing room left in that 
part of the theatre. 

But one alternative remained. I returned to 
the street, to wait for Mrs. Van Brandt at the 
gallery door until the performance was over. 

Who was the man in attendance on her—the 
man whom-I had seen sitting behind her, and 
talking familiarly over her shoulder? While I 
paced backward and forward before the door, 
that one question held possession of my mind, 
until the oppression of it grew beyond endurance, 





I went back to my friends in the box, simply and 
solely to look at the man again. 

What excuses I made to account for my strange 
conduct I can not now remember. Armed once 
more with the lady’s opera-glass (I borrowed it 
and kept it without scruple), I alone, of all that 
vast audience, turned my back on the stage, and 
riveted my attention on the gallery stalls. 

There he sat, in his place behind her, to all 
appearance spell-bound by the fascinations of the 
beautiful dancer. Mrs. Van Brandt, on the con- 
trary, seemed to find but little attraction in the 
spectacle presented on the stage. She looked 
at the dancing (so far as I could see) in an ab- 
sent, weary manner. When the applause broke 
out in a perfect frenzy of cries and clappings of 
hands, she sat perfectly unmoved by the enthu- 
siasm which pervaded the theatre. The man 
behind her (annoyed, as I supposed, by the mark- 
ed indifference which she showed to the perform- 
ance) tapped her impatiently on the shoulder, 
as if he thought she was capable of falling asleep 
in her stall. ‘The familiarity of the action—con- 
firming the suspicion in my mind which had 
already identified him with Van Brandt—so en- 
raged me that I said or did something which 
obliged one of the gentlemen in the box to in- 
terfere. ‘‘If you can’t control yourself,” he 
whispered, ‘‘ you had better leave us.” He spoke 
with the authority of an old friend. I had sense 
enough left to take his advice, and to return to 
my post at the gallery door. 

A little before midnight the performance end- 
ed. The audience began to pour out of the 
theatre. 

I drew back into a corner behind the door, 
facing the gallery stairs, and watched for her. 
After an interval which seemed to be endless, 
she and her companion appeared, slowly descend- 
ing the stairs. She wore a long dark cloak ; her 
head was protected by a quaintly shaped hood, 
which looked (on her) the most becoming head- 
dress that a woman could wear. As the two 
passed me, I heard the man speak to her in a 
tone of sulky annoyance. 

** It’s waste of money,” he said, ‘‘ to go to the 
expense of taking you to the opera.” 

**T am not well,” she answered, with her head 
down and her eyes on the ground. ‘‘I am out 
of spirits to-night.” 

** Will you ride home or walk ?” 

**T will walk, if you please.” 

I followed them unperceived, waiting to pre- 
sent myself to her until the crowd about them 
had dispersed. In a few minutes they turned 
into a quiet by-street. I quickened my pace un- 
til I was close at her side, and then I took off 
my hat and spoke to her. 

She recognized me with a cry of astonishment. 
For an instant her face brightened radiantly with 
the loveliest expression of delight that I ever saw 
on any human countenance. The moment after, 
all was changed. The charming features sad- 
dened and hardened. She stood before me like 
a woman overwhelmed by shame—without utter- 
ing a word, without taking my offered hand. 

Her companion broke the silence. 

** Who is this gentleman ?” he asked, speaking 
in a foreign accent, with an under-bred insolence 
of tone and manner. 

She controlled herself the moment he address- 
edme. ‘This is Mr. Germaine,” she answered : 
**a gentleman who was very kind to me in Scot- 
land.” She raised her eyes to mine for a mo- 
ment, and took refuge, poor soul, in a conven- 
tionally polite inquiry after my health. ‘‘ I hope 
you are quite well, Mr. Germaine,” said the soft 
sweet voice, trembling piteously. 

I made the customary reply, and explained 
that I had seen her at the opera. ‘‘ Are you 
staying in London?” I asked. ‘‘May I have 
the honor of calling upon you ?” 

Her companion answered for her before she 
could speak. 

‘* My wife thanks you, Sir, for the compliment 
you pay her. She doesn’t receive visitors. We 
both wish you good-night.” 

Saying those words, he took off his hat with a 
sardonic assumption of respect; and holding her 
arm in his, forced her to walk on abruptly with 
him, Feeling certainly assured by this time that 
the man was no other than Van Brandt, I was 
on the point of answering him sharply, when 
Mrs. Van Brandt checked the rash words as 
they rose to my lips. 

‘*For my sake!” she whispered, over her 
shoulder, with an imploring look that instantly 
silenced me. After all, she was free (if she 
liked) to go back to the man who had so vilely 
deceived and deserted her. I bowed and left 
them, feeling with no common bitterness the hu- 
miliation of entering into a rivalry with Mr. Van 
Brandt. 

I crossed to the other side of the street. Be- 
fore I had taken three steps away from her, the 
old infatuation fastened its hold on me again. I 
submitted, without a struggle against myself, to 
the degradation of turning spy and following 
them home. Keeping well behind, on the oppo- 
site side of the way, I tracked them to their own 
door, and entered in my pocket-book the name 
of the street and the number of the house. 

The hardest critic who reads these lines can 
not feel more contemptuously toward me than I 
felt toward myself. Could I still love a woman 
after she had deliberately preferred to me a 
scoundrel who had married her while he was the 
husband of another wife? Yes! Knowing what 
I now knew, I felt that I loved her just as dearly 
as ever. It was incredible, it was shocking; but 
it was true. For the first time in my life, I tried 
to take refuge from my sense of my own degra- 
dation in drink. I went to my club, and joined 
a convivial party at a supper table, and poured 
glass after glass of Champagne down my throat, 
without feeling the slightest sense of exhilara- 
tion, without losing for an instant the conscious- 
ness of my contemptible conduct. I went to my 
bed in despair; and through the wakeful night I 





weakly cursed the fatal evening at the river-side 
when I had met her for the first time. But re- 
vile her as I might, despise myself as I might, I 
loved her—I loved her still! 

Among the letters laid on my table the next 
morning there were two which must find their 
place in this narrative. 

The first letter was in a handwriting which I 
had seen once before, at the hotel in Edinburgh. 
The writer was Mrs. Van Brandt. 

‘*For your own sake” (the letter ran) ‘‘ make 
no attempt to see me, and take no notice of an 
invitation which I fear you will receive with this 
note. I am living a degraded life. I have sunk 
beneath your notice. You owe it to yourself, 
Sir, to forget the miserable woman who now 
writes to you for the last time, and bids you 
gratefully a last farewell.” 

Those sad lines were signed in initial only. It 
is needless to say that they merely strengthened 
my resolution to see her at all hazards. I kiss- 
ed the paper on which her hand had rested, and 
then I turned to the second letter. It contained 
the “invitation” to which my correspondent al- 
luded, and it was expressed in these terms: 

‘* Mr. Van Brandt presents his compliments to 
Mr. Germaine, and begs to apologize for the some- 
what abrupt manner in which he received Mr. 
Germaine’s polite advances. Mr. Van Brandt 
suffers habitually from nervous irritability, and 
he felt particularly ill last night. He trusts Mr. 
Germaine will receive this candid explanation in 
the spirit in which it is offered; and he begs to 
add that Mrs. Van Brandt will be delighted to 
receive Mr. Germaine whenever he may find it 
convenient to favor her with a visit.” 

That Mr. Van Brandt had some sordid interest 
of his own to serve in writing this grotesquely 
impudent composition, and that the unhappy 
woman who bore his name was heartily ashamed 
of the proceeding on which: he had ventured, 
were conclusions easily drawn after reading the 
two letters. The suspicion of the man and of 
his motives which I naturally felt, produced no 
hesitation in my mind as to the course which I 
had determined to pursue. On the contrary, I 
rejoiced that my way to an interview with Mrs. 
Van Brandt was smoothed, no matter with what 
motives, by Mr. Van Brandt himself. 

I waited at home until noon, and then I could 
wait no longer. Leaving a message of excuse 
for my mother (I had just sense of shame enough 
left to shrink from facing her), I hastened away 
to profit by my invitation on the very day when 
I received it. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. VAN BRANDT AT HOME. 

As I lifted my hand to ring the house bell, the 
door was opened from within, and no less a per- 
son than Mr. Van Brandt himself stood before 
me. He had his hat on. We had evidently met 
just as he was going out. 

‘* My dear Sir, how good this is of you! You 
present the best of all replies to my letter in pre- 
senting yourself. Mrs. Van Brandt is at home. 
Mrs. Van Brandt will be delighted. Pray walk 
in.” 

He threw open the door of a room on the 
ground-floor. His politeness was (if possible) 
even more offensive than his insolence. ‘Be 
seated, Mr. Germaine, I beg of you.” He turned 
to the open door, and called up the stairs, in a 
loud and confident voice, 

‘*Mary! come down directly.” 

** Mary!” I knew her Christian name at last, 
and knew it through Mr. Van Brandt. No words 
can tell how the name jarred on me, spoken by 
his lips. For the first time for years past, my 
mind went back to Mary Dermody and Green- 
water Broad. The next moment I heard the 
rustling of Mrs. Van Brandt's dress on the stairs. 
As the sound caught my ear, the old times and 
the old faces vanished again from my thoughts as 
completely as if they had never existed. What 
had she in common with the frail, shy little child, 
her namesake, of other days? What similarity 
was perceivable in the sooty London lodging- 
house to remind me of the bailiff’s flower-scented 
cottage by the shores of the lake? 

Van Brandt took off his hat, and bowed to me 
with sickening servility. 

“*T have a business appointment,” he said, 
‘which it is impossible to put off. Pray ex- 
cuse me. Mrs. Van Brandt will do the honors. 
Good-morning.” 

The house door opened and closed again. The 
rustling of the dress came slowly nearer and near- 
er. She stood before me. 

**Mr. Germaine!” she exclaimed, starting 
back, as if the bare sight of me repelJed her. 
“Ts this honorable? Is this worthy of you? 
You allow me to be entrapped into receiving 
you, and you accept as your accomplice Mr. Van 
Brandt! Oh, Sir, I have accustomed myself to 
look up to you as a high-minded man. How 
bitterly you have disappointed me!” 

Her reproaches passed by me unheeded. They 
only heightened her color; they only added a 
new rapture to the luxury of looking at her. 

“*If you loved me as faithfully as I love you,” 
I said, ‘‘ you would understand why I am here. 
No sacrifice is too great if it brings me into your 
presence again after two years of absence.” 

She suddenly approached me, and fixed her 
eyes in eager scrutiny on my face. 

‘*There must be some mistake,” she said. 
**You can not possibly have received my letter, 
or you have not read it?” 

**T have received it, and I have read it.” 

‘*And Van Brandt's letter—you have read 
that too ?” 

** Yes.” 

She sat down by the table, and, leaning her 
arms upon it, covered her face with her hands, 
My answers seemed not only to have distress- 
ed, but to have perplexed her. ‘‘ Are men all 
alike?” I heard her say. ‘‘I thought I might 
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smile. ‘Have you 
seen the apparition of 
me again since I left 
you?” 

"No. Have you 
ever seen me again, as 
you saw me in: your 
dream at the inn in Ed- 
inburgh ?” 

** Never. Our visions 
of each other have left 
us. Can you tell why?” 

The time was still 
distant when the mys- 
terious law which gov- 
erned our visions was 
to be at last revealed to 
me. Instead of answer- 
ing her question, I drew 
her nearer to me—I re- 


subject of my love. 
‘“*Look at me,” I 

pleaded, ‘‘and tell me 

the truth. Can you see 


and do you feel no an- 
swering sympathy in 
your own heart? Do 
you really care nothing 
for. me? Haye you 
never once thought of 
me in all the long time 
that has passed since 
we last met?” 


vently, passionately. 
She made a last effort 
to repel me, and yield- 
ed even as she made it, 
Her hand closed on 
mine, a low sigh flut- 


answered with a sudden 
self-abandonment; she 
recklessly cast herself 
loose from the restraints 





trust in Ais sense of what was due to himself and 
of what was compassionate toward me.” 





“I TOOK OFF MY HAT AND SPOKE TO HER.” 


I closed the door and seated myself by her | 


side. She removed her hands from her face 


when she felt me near her. She looked at me | 


with a cold and steady surprise. 

** What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“*T am going to try if I can recover my place 
in your estimation,” I said. ‘‘I am going to 
ask your pity for a man whose whole heart is 
yours, whose whole life is bound up in you.” 

She started to her feet, and looked round her 
incredulously, as if doubting whether she had 
rightly heard and rightly interpreted my last 
words, Before I could speak again, she sud- 


denly faced me, and struck her open hand on, 


the table with a passionate resolution which I 
now saw in her for the first time. 

**Stop!” she cried. ‘‘ There must be an end 
to this. And an end there shall be. Do you 
know who that man is who has just left the house ? 
Answer me, Mr. Germaine! I am speaking in 
earnest,” 

There was no choice but to answer her. She 
was indeed in earnest—vehemently in earnest. 

** His letter tells me,” I said, ‘‘ that he is Mr. 
Van Brandt.” 

Sie sat down again, and turned her face away 
from me. 


** Do you know how he came to write to you?” | 


she asked. ‘‘ Do you know what made him in- 
vite you to this house ?” 

I thought of the suspicion that had 
crossed my mind when I read Van 
Brandt's letter. I made no reply. 

**You force me to tell you the truth,” 
she went on. ‘‘He asked me who you 
were last night on our way home, I knew 
that you were rich, and that he wanted 
money. I told him that I knew nothing 
of your position in the world, He was 
too cunning to believe me; he went ont 
to the pnblic-house and looked at a di- 
rectory. He came back and said, ‘ Mr. 
Germaine has a house in Berkeley Square 
and a country-seat in the Highlands. He 
is not a man for a poor devil like me to 
offend; I mean to make a friend of him, 
and I expect you to make a friend of 
him too.’ He sat down and wrote to 
you. Tam living under that man’s pro- 
tection, Mr. Germaine. His wife is not 
dead, as you may suppose ; she is living, 
and I know her to be living. I wrote to 
you that I was beneath your notice, and 
you have obliged me to tell you why. 
Am I sufficiently degraded to bring you 
to your senses ?”’ 

I drew close to her. She tried to get 
up and leave me. I knew my power 
over her, and used it (as any man in my 
place would have used it) without scru- 
ple, I took her hand. 

**T don’t believe you have voluntarily 
degraded yourself,” I said. ‘* You have 
been forced into your present position : 
there are circumstances which excuse 
you, and which you are purposely keep- 
ing back from me. Nothing will convince 
me that you are a base woman. Should 
I love you as I love you if you were real- 
ly unworthy of me ?” 

She struggled to free her hand ; I still 
held it. She tried to change the subject. 

“There is one thing you haven't told 
me yet,” she said, with a faint, forced 


to this time. 

‘**T think of you per- 
petually,” she said. ‘I 
was thinking of you at 
the opera last night. 
My heart leaped in me when I heard your voice 
in the street.” 

‘** You love me,” I whispered. 

‘* Love you!” she repeated. ‘* My whole heart 
goes out to you in spite of myself. Degraded as 
I am, unworthy as I am—knowing as I do that 
nothing can ever come of it—I love you! 1 love 
you!” 

She threw her arms round my neck, and held 
me to her with all her strength. ‘The moment 
after she dropped on her knees. ‘Oh, don’t 
tempt me!” she murmured. ‘‘ Be merciful—and 
leave me.” 

I was beside myself. ‘‘ Prove that you love 
me,” I said. ‘‘ Let me rescue you from the deg- 
radation of living with that man. Leave him 
at once and forever. Leave him, and come with 
me to a future that is worthy of you—your future 
as my wife.” 

‘* Never!” she answered, crouching low at my 
feet. 

““Why not? What obstacle is there?” 

‘*T can’t tell you—I daren’t tell you.” 

** Will you write it?” 

**No, I can’t even write it—to you. . Go, I 
implore you, before Van Brandt comes back. 
Go, if you love me and pity me.” 

She had roused my jealousy. I positively re- 
fased to leave her. 

‘*T insist on knowing what binds you to that 
man,” I said, ‘‘Let him come back! If you 


turned to the forbidden | 


I spoke as I felt—fer- | 


which had held her up | 





me, can you: hear me, | 


tered on-her lips, She | 





won't answer my question, I will put it to 
him.” 

She looked at me wildly, with a cry of terror. 
She saw my resolution in my face. 

‘Don’t frighten me,” she said. 
think.” 

She reflected fora momept. Her eyes bright- 
ened, as if some new way out of the difficulty had 
occurred to her. 

® Have you a mother living ?” she asked. 

ye. 

** Do you think she would come and see me ?” 

‘*T am sure she would if I asked her.” 

She considered with herself once more. ‘I 
will tell your mother what the obstacle is,” she 
said, thoughtfully. 

** When ?” 

‘* To-morrow, at this time.” 

She raised herself on her knees; the tears sud- 
denly filled her eyes. She drew me to her gently. 
‘** Kiss me,” she whispered. ‘‘ You will never 
come here again. _ Kiss me for the last time.” 

My lips had barely touched hers, when she 
started to her feet and snatched up my hat from 
the chair on which I had placed it, 

‘Nake your hat,” she said. ‘* He has come 
back.” 

My duller sense of hearing had discovered 
nothing. I rose and took my hat to quiet her. 
At the same moment the door of the room open- 
ed suddenly and softly. Mr. Van Brandt came 
in. I saw in his face that he had some vile mo- 
tive of his own for trying to take us by surprise, 
and that the result of the experiment had disap- 
pointed him. 

“You are not going yet?” he said, speaking 
to me with his eye on Mrs. Van Brandt. “I 
have hurried over my business in the hope of 
prevailing on you to stay and take lunch with 
us. Put down your hat, Mr. Germaine. No 
ceremony !” 

** You are very good,” I answered, ‘‘ My time 


**Let me 


is limited to-day. I must beg you and Mrs. Van | 


Brandt to excuse me.” 

I took leave of her as I spoke. She turned 
deadly pale when she shook hands with me at 
parting. Had she any open brutality to dread 
from Van Brandt as soon as my back was turn- 
ed? ‘The bare suspicion of it made my blood 
boil. But I thought of her. In her interests, 
the wise thing and the merciful thing to do was 
to conciliate the fellow before I left the house. 

‘**T am sorry not to be able to accept your in- 
vitation,” I said, as we walked together to the 
door. ‘‘ Perhaps you will give me another 
chance ?” 

His eyes twinkled cunningly. ‘‘ What do you 
say to a quiet little dinner here?” he asked. ‘‘ A 
slice of mutton, you know, and a bottle of good 
wine. Only our three selves, and one old friend 
of mine to make up four. We will have a rub- 
ber of whist in the evening. Mary and you 
partners—eh? When shall it be? Shall we 
say the'day after to-morrow ?” 

She had followed us to the door, keeping be- 
hind Van Brandt while he was speaking to me. 
When he mentioned the ‘‘old friend” and the 
‘*rubber of whist,” her face expressed the stron- 
gest emotions of shame and disgust. ‘The next 
moment (whem she had heard him fix the date 
of the dinner for *‘ the day after to-morrow”) her 
features became composed again, as if a’sadden 
sense of relief had come to her, What did the 
change mean? ‘*’I’o-morrow”’ was the day she 
had appointed for seeing my mother. Did she 
really believe, when I had heard what passed at 
the interview, that 1 should never enter the house 
again, and never attempt to see her more? And 
was this the secret of her composure when she 
heard the date of the dinner appointed for ‘‘ the 
day after to-morrow ?” 

Asking myself these questions, I accepted my 
invitation, and left the house with a heavy heart. 
That farewell kiss, that sudden composure when 





| the day of the dinner was fixed, weighed on my 
| spirits. I would have given twelve years of my 


life to have annihilated the next, twelve hours. 
In this frame of mind I reached home, and 
presented myself in my mother’s sitting-room. 
“You have gone out earlier than usual to- 
day,” she said. ‘‘ Did the fine weather tempt 
you, my dear?” She paused, and looked at 
me more closely. ‘‘ George!” she exclaimed, 
Gon has happened to you? Where have you 


en 

I told her the truth, as honestly as I have told 
it here, 

‘The color deepened in my mother’s face. She 
looked at me and spoke to me with a severity 
which was rare indeed in my experience of her. 

**Must I remind you, for the first time in 
your life, of what is due to your mother?” she 
asked, ‘‘Is it possible that you expect me to 
visit a woman who, by her own confession—” 

‘*T expect you to visit a woman who has onl 
to say the word and to be your daughter-in-law,” 
I interposed. ‘Surely I am not asking what is 
unworthy of you if I ask that ?” 

My mother looked at me in blank dismay, __ 

‘*Do you mean, George, that you have offer- 
ed her marriage ?” 

** And she has said No?” 

“* She has said No, because there js some ob- 
stacle in her way. 1 have tried vainly to make 
her explain herself. She has promised to con- 
fide every thing to you.” 

The serious nature of the emergency had its 
effect. My mother yielded. She handed:me the 
little ivory tablets on which she was dceuston'ed 
to record her engagements. ‘‘ Write down whe 
name and address,” she said, resignédly, - 

**T will go with you,” I answered, “and wait 
in the carriage at the door. I want to heat 
what las passed between you and Mrs. Van 
Brandt the instant. you have left. her.” 

‘*Ts it as serious as that,.George?” 

‘* Yes, mother. It is as serious ae that.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





A QUIET BIT OF SCANDAL. 
Waen cannibal savages after a fight 
Make a feast of the bodies of those they have 
beaten, 
The grisly repast yields a keener delight 
From the knowledge that every unfortunate wight 
Would have deem’d it the deepest disgrace to be 
eaten, 


Though the custom is fast dying out in Feejee, 
As the influence of Western example increases, 
In civilized countries you often may see 
A circle of friends, in the highest of glee, 
All busily picking some neighbor to pieces. 


And the best of it is that the neighbor ‘is not, 

As in islands barbaric, a person deceased ; 
His flesh has been baked in no caldron or pot; 
They don’t even trouble to serve him up hot; 

For the victim still lives in the midst of the feast. 


Some good-natured friend, p’r’aps, may make him 
aware 
Of the nature of these hungry monsters’ employ- 
ment; 
And though in reply he may stoutly declare 
That such vivisection won't hurt Bim a hair, 
Yet he writhes at the thought, of their flendish 
enjoyment, 


Still one comfort remains. In the isles of Feejee 
No possible vengeance is left for the victim; 
He’s cook’d and defunct. But in Europe he’s free 
To seek satisfaction; and sometimes we see 
That he wounds in exchange for the wounds which 
have prick’d him. - 


Then beware, Mrs. Smith ; beware, lovely Miss Brown; 
Young Jones, whisper nothing that isn’t quite true; 
Be a little more careful of others’ renown, 
For Thompson in yonder recess has sat down 
With Miss Green, and is quietly cutting up you! 
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FISHERMEN ON THE INDUS.—[See Pace 222 
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PALA FISHERMEN ON THE 
INDUS. 


N illustration on page 221 gives a good idea 
of a curious manner of fishing in the Indus, 
the great river of the northwestern part of In- 
.dia, which has its rise among the mountains of 
Cashmere, and takes its course in a southwester- 
ly direction to the Arabian Sea. In the winter 
months the whole surface of the river from its 
mouth to Sukkur, in the northern part of Scinde, 
may be seen dotted with the “pala fishermen,” 
floating about on huge earthenware pots. Their 
long net is simply held under water in front of 
them; and the pala fish, on their journey up the 
river, ‘swim into the nets. On feeling the fish, the 
net is suddenly drawn up; the fish is then taken 
out, stabbed with the dagger worn on the right 
side of the fisherman, and placed inside the pot 
on which he is floating. One fish in every four 
or five he takes has to be given to the contractor 
who has bought the fishery for the year from gov- 
ernment. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mo.ta.—Have a basque and over-skirt of very dark 
Lrown cashmere, with light sleeves and lower skirt. 
Pat knife pleatings «!ternately of the two colors on 
the lower skirt, and merely face the upper one. A 
deep long over-skirt of black silk and a box-pleated 
flounce will renew your biack silk. You will need 
about twelve yards. Read about wraps in the New 
York Fashions of Baiar No. 13, Vol. TX. 

A Sonoo.-Gret.—A white Swiss muslin or nansook 
dress is chosen by school-girls for their graduating 
dress. Trim it with tucked gatbered ruffles, or else 
with knife pleating. 

Tzacuen.—Get striped gray and black silk for a 
cuirass and long bias over-skirt, with sleeves and low- 
er skirt like your sample, Gather the ruffles as you 
suggest. 

Cior.y.—Get a cream-colored silk for your wedding 
and reception dress, or else a satin-striped Chambéry 
gauze. Have a handsome traveling suit of brown 
camel’s-hair and silk if you like, though there are in- 
expensive yet pretty de béges that look very well, and 
you could then have a nice summer silk—at $1 a yard 
—or a grenadine. The lawn should have borders for 
trimming the ruffles. Read about batiste dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, Vol. TX. 

C. M. H.—The book on etiquette we commend is the 
Bazar Book of Decorwm, which will be sent you from 
this office, post paid, on receipt of $1. 

M. D. H.—Get lighter green, French gray, or, if you 
want a very stylish dinner dress, cream-colored silk 
to combine with your dark green. Have sleeves, front 
breadth, and facings of the light siik, or elee a regular 
under-skirt, while you make a long upper skirt and 
basque of the green you now have. Get some new 
black taffeta or else striped silk to complete a street 
suit of the black dress, as black taffeta silks are use- 
ful for summer suits, but are scarcely suitable for 
evening dresses. 

Sreancer.—Wait now until your neighbor calls 
again. The visits were visits notwithstanding you 
were both away from home. 

Quxxony.—Wear white gloves, and put white flow- 
ers in your hair at your wedding, notwithstanding 
your dress is dark silk. 

Cc, P. D,—Steel-color is the only color except black 
that you could trim a steel and black silk with. As 
the dress is check, get striped silk for pleatings, and 
arrange 80 that a certain stripe will come on top of 
each pleat. 

K. D. C. T.—If you prefer embroidery, use it on 
your cashmere polonaise, but silk galloon is quite as 
stylish, and far leas troublesome. 

Vioiet.—A dark blue cashmere basque and very long 
over-skirt is what you want. Get buff undressed kid 
gloves and a cream-colored felt hat, or else a spring 
chip or a rough-and-ready straw. 

Muss E, B.—You wil) get ideas of the prevalent 
styles for spring in the New York Fashions, and can 
model your dress thereby. 

Awnxrovs.—Get mohair instead of cashmere for a 
basque and over-skirt to wear with your mohair skirt. 
Make a blouse basque and a deep round over-skirt, 
and trim with one wide row of Titan braid. 

Deit, Prarere.—The princesse polonaise is not too 
long to wear with a skirt of another color; indeed, it 
is scarcely possible to have the over dress too long for 
style. Make a pleated blouse-waist of black cashmere 
or of mohair to wear with various dresses. 





“KNOW THY OPPORTUNITY.” 


Tus grim monster, Death, was stealthily ap- 
Caen I could almost feel his hot, fiery 

reath upon my forehead. My faithless god- 
dess, Hygeia, had utterly deserted me. Only now 
and then would — befriend me, but on this 
auspicious day he had deigned to moisten my 
eyelids with heavenly ambrosia, and I slept. As 
1 slept, behold, I had a dream! I thought that 
I was roaming upon foreign soil, whither my 
physician had sent me to recover my health. [ 
was in a great metropolis—one of the grand 
marts of the world. In one of my strolls I 
chanced to meet a man who had in his hand a 
handsomelv-bound volume, entitled ‘‘'The Peo- 
ple’s Com « 21-Sense Medical Adviser,” and who 
said that 1.» was an agent for the sale of the 
book. The title was such a novel one that I 
was impelled to give the work a casual notice. 
As I hastily glanced over its pages, I observed 
that it contained treatises not commonly found 
in medical works. But I had too many times 
been hoaxed by appearances, and I determined 
that I would have nothing to do with it. A 
voice within me, like a faithful mentor whispered, 
** Know thy opportunity ; in that book is thy sal- 
vation!” I began reasoning with myself. Al- 
though doubtful and distrustful, yet I put forth 
my hand to take the book, and, lo! the agent was 
gone! I was miserable. In my agony I awoke. 
Great drops of perspiration were upon my brow. 
By my bedside was a friend who had called dur- 
ing my slumber to see me. Said my friend, 
*“ T have brought with me a book, just published, 
which I thought might interest you.” One 
glance at the work, and I was assured that it 
was ‘* ‘The P ’s Common-Sense Medical Ad- 
viser,” by Dr. R. V. Prerce, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Surely, this was the veritable book which I had 





seen in my dreams. My friend loaned me the 
work, and every day, as my strength permitted, 
I perused its pages. Although it contained very 
interesting treatises on Biology, Cerebral Physi- 
ology, Human ‘Temperaments, Nursing of the 
Sick, etc., yet, being an invalid, I was most inter- 
ested in the subjects of Diseases and Remedies. 
I believe that I had a liver affection, and yet 
more than one medical attendant had pronounced 
my disease Consumption, and that I would fall 
with the autumn leaves. In that book I found 
my symptoms perfectly portrayed. I was then 
confident that I had not deceived myself. I 
reasoned thus: ‘‘ Any man who can so truth- 
fully depict my feelings, and apparently under- 
stands my constitutional tendencies, must know 
just what my physical system demands. I 
will trust my case with Dr. Prerce. I will 
take his Golden Medical Discovery as recom- 
mended for my disease.” The result is, that 
atter having perseveringly followed his prescribed 
treatment, I once again enjoy the blessings of 
health, ‘Therefore, I would say to the afflicted, 
“Know thy opportunity,” and take Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery. Quis. 
—[Com.] 





Turoat AFFECTIONS AND Hoarseness.—All 
suffering from Irritation ofthe Throatand Hoarse- 
ness will be agreeably surprised at the almost im- 
media\ : relief afforded by the use of ** Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.”—[{Com.] 








Tue “New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 
chine of the Wittcox & Grsss 8. M. Co. com- 
pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- 
al of American Institute, 1875. Home Office, 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. } 








Das. Strona’s Remedial Institute, Saratoga Sprin 
N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, —, Hydropathic, an 
Electro-Thermal Baths. zer and other facilities 
for the cure of Nervous, tome. eee and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—_{Com.] 








Burnerr’s CoLogne—in cork and glass stoppers— 
prepared from the purest and best materials — unri- 
valed in richness and delicacy of perfume.—{Com.] 








Coryvine Wurr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co) bes Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the pelunent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is nan y useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers goncsally ; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


RPER & BR New Yor«. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


By my te Weak Lungs, Throat 
1 Debility, Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion, Lows of Strength, Flesh,and Appe- 








ae = all diseases arising from overty of the Blood, 
_ or eae radically Sel , > a CHESTER'S 
1Y OSPHITE OF LIME AN 

lished 1858. Prices $1 and $2 per Lotte Pre; a 


only by WINCHESTER coO., Chemists, 
36 John L St., New Work. Sold by Druggists. 
JONES ADJUSTER shows Pictures of Tucks, and 
sets Tucker to match, instantly. free for 50 
cents, Name your machine. Address E. M. JONES, 
Box 82, Brockville, Ontario, Canada. Agents wanted. 


Seamless & Waterproof, protects cloth- 
ing, retains linen diaper, is recommended 
by mothers ; 4 sizes. ple, T5c., mailed, 

y EUREKA DIAPER Co., 266 Broad- 
war, N.Y. Sold to the trade by A.T. Stew- 
art, H.B. Claflin,and jobbers in large cities. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with p: eee, ess, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Honrinapon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


~ DR. WARNER'S SANITARY CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures Health and Comfort of Body, 
with Grace and ne d of Form. 

Three Garmen ne. 
roved by all eer » GENTS 
WAN TED. Price by mail, in Lon- 
don cord, $2; Satteen, $1 75. ‘Samples 
to Agente 28 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 
WABNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


LADIES, 
One Trial will Convince 


that Lzamon’s Anriine Dyzs are the perfection of do- 
mestic dyes. They are all in “7 aaa ‘orm, and can be 
readily used by even a child. thing can be col- 
ored, and any color —_ obtained. Any woolen or 
silk fabric will take — id colors. Cottons, as well 
as Feathers, Ivo: Shells, Seaweed, ——- 
Basket-wo: r, Ty = a adapting them 
sorts of fancy uses, Try cosstheth cudtinast. 


BEAUTIFUL 























for $2 00. 

Send for New ve Cal of Plants 
Hoo OPES hon. THOMAS. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


COOK BOOK. 








ey? best recipes = Sout, bound 
and ill strated, ment ome of 10 cents. 

PHILIP RO AUS, Jx., 248 Water St., N. Y. City. 

DEC MANT FE, 

Hy 3 ph ving fll Instracticos te this new 

100 asa’td pict 50 , om - iaan, wit) 

Birds, hae oy a autumn 1 Lea a he 


They can be enslly to any art! ‘article 
painting, Aico, seandtal GEM ¢ ‘CHROMOS 
PaTIEN & 162 William Street, New York, 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.¥. Send for circular. 


most beautiful 
for 10 con 50 
ON aasireas 3. He 








REMOVAL. 
C. G. Gunther’s Sons 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


No, 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St). 
EUGENIE’S 


SECRET of BEAUTY, 


OR “CREME BLANCHE,” 


A beautiful invention of the eminent chemist, DR. 
L. F. COUD YW, Rue St. — No. 52, Paris, b 
which means the Empress EUGEN IE was enab! 
ul complexion ; now offered to 
the ladies of AMEE RICA, as an indispensable toilet 
article, at ONE DOLLAR PER BOX. In- 
ported and warranted by 


A SH AW 54 WEST 14TH S8T., 
° j NEAR MACY?S, 
SOLE AGENT, ) 364 Bowery,Cor.4th St, 


The celebrated Dr. L. F. COUDRAY'S 
AURORA, 

to bleach any color of dark hair to a fine GOLDEN 
BLONDE, without si ob: injury to the hair. Price, 
for a 8-ounce Bottle, $1 6-ounce Bottle, $2 50. 

Also, Dr. L. F.Coudray’s Magic Hair Tonic for 
—s the growth of the hair, and 7 asta gray <9 
to its color, $1 00 per bottle, at 


L. SHAW, oe WEST 14TH 


NEAR MACY?S., 
SOLE AGENT,) 364 64 Bowery,Cor.4thst. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


e largest and finest assortmen’ tively retailed 
at apeeelinale prices, at oe: ca atta: 
BR MACY'S. 


L. SHAW, k 364% Bowery,Cor.4thst. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE- 
LIST. The most modern styles of coiffures on hand, 
= t variety. Hair-dress' ng 50 cents. Combings 

ie up pe the —— method, 50 cents 
Ounce. en in exchange. Gray "Hair and ~ 
visible Fronts a specialty. 8 sent to all the States, 
when prepaid, free of all charges; or, C. O. D., with 
privilege of examination. 


Self-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES 





54 a4 Sg 14TH St., 












ropelled,either 
y any one hay- 
ni 


ate your weight,and send 
stamp for illus- ted catalogue 
of different les & prices, 
A. SMITH, 
Please No. 82 Platt St., 
this paper. Y. Ci 





BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers. Close a are invited to our 
1 stock for the mis int Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace ak in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 





444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
You are troubled with a bad 
IMPURE Breath; it annoys your friends as 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 
and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 
PLANTS, 2 








SPHINN ASE 
GHT beautiful 


grown, will be sent 
> if rby mail, post- 





PoE VARIETIES of 


Ometee Flower Seeds 
— ade — pady lh . Ea 

who apply. om, re LIOTT & co., 
4 Market Pittsburgh, Pa. 














_& RARE CHANCE 


first-class or organ on easy terms. 
Hollick WATERS Riso SONS, No. 481 Broadway, New 


9 warran' 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, | *: 





These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the mos aot coniniital tas oar 
duced in coun! BO. as to be easil 
und by t! —- hot accustomed to making th: 
own tern we issue will be cut 
ym cae wee Mnf a _ who Paes mgt ow been 
o rofession, is unquestionab! eal 

s in the United What to 


the most — Polonai ~4 
&c., that have ev: in 
Address 


543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are viaiel in farper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs, 


EAUTIFUL B or Biack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoriric For 





Tux Harn.” All dra Depot No. 9 Dey 8t., N. Y. 


For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





AB OF 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 
The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 


TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


7, GILES’ 
INIMENT 








1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Ni Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 

Frosted Feet, Chtieiones. Sore Throat, ieieipetea, 

Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
Dr. hae erat (0 Page, of No. 265 4th Avenu 


Tried every remed 
science conta devise without ben Hd 
MENT Ioprpe or Ammonia gave instant relief and ef- 
fected a complete cure, 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, a0 as to be nd- 
jJusted by the moet inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VIII. 
HENRI TROIS SAC at with Bouffant Over- 
wen and Walkin 








MaSkICt ns sO SeOMihensas secceesesccccccsscscesecs 1g 
SHIRRED BA 


aw ra are = 
CHILD'S WA ROBE, Box- Pleated Blon-e, 

Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 

from 6 months to 5 years old)..............++ 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 3 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKEIRT, 

WN TO IIIs. van sss oscsqndesaececees * @ 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and jane, OS Sides, Triple Apron, and 

Losi’ BAS WOME Bibs s cess ceccovecconsceccee * %6 
a with — Cape, Square 

ron, oa Walking Skirt...............++: “2 


Walking. BEISE. . nnce dc ccccccccsees ceccccscee - 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 2 


cUIRASS meg ee Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walki MGuind o ocanes dbocescossecoses ad 
JOCKEY B. BASQUE. at woe * _ with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... ... e 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double: Breasted 
Vest, Ly ag Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 
LONG CLOAK, A ny’ — Upright Folds, and ue 


Six-Gore Walking Skirt..............-.+-... 
IBLE - ong 

Revers Over-skirt, an 

beat Te es oa “ 

— Reti- , 


ing Skirt 
PRIN CESSE RR ea nad 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 eee old).......+ wd 
MARGUERITE pce Ae beeessesedauseaNe = 
Vol, IX. 
GIRL'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle bee oy Under- 
Waist, f Secges Night-gown, Sa e Chemise, 
and C Drawers (for girl rom 5 to 15 
Princ Mv cchintuashednnencesknctseadenanns o -4 
NCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained ‘ 
BLOUSE Lape La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Pall-Trained Skirt.............-.++++ sese+s ae 
CAMBRIC POLON Ais WALKING SUIT.. 12 
CONTINENTAL aking Skirt cig 


14 
The Publishers will send either Pattern ate mail, 
aid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Poctorus will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 





In ordering, please oor the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send easure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

aa & BROTHERS, New York. 
VERB ENA 
ra Somes nho “int EIWIBITION PL 


Fine the 8 Low Figures. =. RF Canslogne FREE, 
Address B. P. ORITCHELL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


0 Ladies and Gentlemen of Fashion- 





address, 
from observation, on recei t rice, 
JAS. F. HOYT, CHE 

Lock 23 Northfield: Vt. 





25 SARS sani rau bos Soaks RS 





Boo es — * K. Puanrx, Bloom- 
Il. Price-Lists free, 4 Catalogues, 26 cts, 





Apri 1, 1876.) 








MOURNING! 


DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are prepared to offer the LARGEST and most 
. EXTENSIVE stock of 


MOURNING DRESS FABRICS 


Of every description to be had in the city, and at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 





BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Now open, a Choice Selection of 


NEW SHAWLS. 


The SPECIAL and EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
“SILVER CREPE SHAWL,” 

SILK REVERSIBLE and OPERA SHAWL 
INDIA CARRIAGE RUGS, &c. 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 
NEW SPRING SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Are exhibiting full lines of Novelties in Fancy 
Checked and Stri Silks, Faconne, Damassee, Brocade, 
Cachimir Broderie, and Granat Silke, for OVERGAR- 
MENTS, TRIMMINGS, &. 

This Stock will be found varied, extensive, and con- 
taining many New, Novel, and Exclusive Effects. 

LOUISINES in great variety. Rich Plain Colored 
Faille Silks, the choice Spring Colorings for Street and 
Evening Wear, together with the Largest and Cheap- 
est stock of 


BLACK SILKS, 


From the most Approved Makers, to be found in the 
City. An inspection solicited. 














BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


Special Bargains in Carpetings. 


500 Pieces 5-frame Body Brussels, at $1 75 per yard. 

800 Pieces Tapestry Brussels, at $1 10 per yard. 

200 Pteces Extra Super Ingrains, at $1 00 per yard. 

The above are all FRESH GOODS and the BEST 
BARGAINS offered for many years. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & C0., 


BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 


et wees EN 4 


25 CENTS 


Makes you a Subscriber FOR ONE YEAR to 
EHRICH’S FASHION QUARTERLY. 


Our “ Quarterly” is an iNustrated Fashion Book, a 
complete Price Current,a valuable collection of Reci 
and suggestions on “ The Toilette,” ““The Kitchen,” 
“The Housewife.” Also, interesting articles on “‘ How 
to be beautiful,” “How to make Home attractive,” &c. 

Our Subscribers of last year write us that they pre- 
fer the ** Quarterly ” to their $8 00 Magazines. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 and 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


REMOVAL. 


William Jackson, of No. 729 Broadway, has leased 
premises No. 777 Broadway, which are about to under- 
go extensive alterations. When completed will be 
opened with an entire new stock of black goods of 
every description. The present stock is closing out 


“agreat SACRIFICE. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
Corner Broadway and Waverly Place. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 


CREME LACES 
AND HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES. 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
_ MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
Latest Styles, direct from Paris. Impressions du- 
rable. Instruction package, containing five patterns 
and Corners for Sacques, Blankets, &c., poncetti pow- 
der, and instruction, by mail on receipt of $1 00. Bend 
for Circular. L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand St., N. Y. 


Agents wanted. 
EASILY LEARNED. 
200 


A NEW ART! Bes thesis: 


sent for 25cts. GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrer's Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Hanerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazixn, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsonipens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


























HOMES ADORNED. 





Teas For Apvertistne in Harper's WeekLy AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. : 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 














HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES! 





Owing to the greatly increased sale of our 


SPECTALTIES 
Ladies’ Underwear, 


and to the fact that we are enabled to purchase raw 
materials at much lower rates than formerly, we are 
now enabled to offer our garments at prices which 
can not fail to meet the wants of the times, If the 
goods are not to be found at the stores where such 
things are usually kept, then send a memoranda of 
your wants to GEORGE FROST & CO., 287 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, and your order will be promptly 
filled and sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
price. The first garment offered to your considera- 
tion is 


THE EMANCIPATION WAIST. 
Patented August 3d, 1875, 


This waist is 
universally ac- 
knowledged to 
be one of the 
best of the 
§ strictly hygien- 
ic Dress Re- 
form garments. 
It is adapted 
for ladies and 
children, and 
when properly 
fitted to the 
form takes the 
weight of the 
outer clothing 
from the hips, 
doing away 
with skirt-sup- 
porters of all 

Fig. 1. kinds, and dis- 
tributing the strain over the shoulders. By the pe- 
culiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported 
and freed from compression, and also from the “drag” 
from the shoulders that many complain of who wear 
other Dress Reform garments. This waist takes the 
place of the chemise, corset and corset cover, and is 
so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not 
lay over one another, and, although fitting the form 
closely, leaves every nerve, vein, and blood-vessel free 
to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

It is manufactured from fine white cotton cloth, 
with a lining of the same. As a ready-made garment, 
we make it with a lacing on the side, both plain and 
handsomely trimmed, short and long sleeves, at the 
following prices: Plain, short sleeves, $2 00; long 
sleeves, $2 25. Trimmed, short sleeves, $3 25; long 
sleeves, $3 50. 


THE DRESS REFORM CORSET WAIST AND SKIRT- 
SUPPORTER. 
Patented April 6th, 1875, 
In'this Waist is 


5 a long felt want, 
viz.: something of 
a corset kind for 
those who can not 
wear corsets. Not 
only is this want 
satisfied, but a gar- 
ment is also pro- 
vided that is a com- 
promise between 
the extreme waist 
and the ordinary 
corset, and one that 
\ is favorably re 
ceived by those in- 
terested in Dress 
Reform. It is suit- 
able alike for children, misses, young and elderly la- 
dies. Being constructed without a steel, and almost 
entirely without bones, and as the skirt attachment is 
easily removed, the whole garment may be readily 
washed, thus making it the most economical corset 
known. 

It is a corset and corset cover combined, and by its 
peculiar construction secures at once to its wearer 
health, comfort, and freedom of movement, as well as 
grace and beauty of form. 

It is made from a fine soft-finished jean, and trim- 
med with a patent everlasting trimming warranted to 
wash. Ladies’, $2 00; Misses’, $1 50; Children, $1 25. 


ONE MORE THING WHICH EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE 18 THE “‘ LUNAR BAND.” 





For those who feel a corset is indispensable to their 
comfort, the best there is made is the 
COMBINATION SHOULDER-BRACE CORSET. 
Patented October 27th, 1874. 


The special merits of which may be summed up as 
follows: 


without the 
use of bones 
or wire in 
the con- 
struction of 
this part to 
retain its 
shape. 

2d.—The 
healthful 
advantages 
are per- 
haps more 
strongly 
embodied in 
the office of 

she the Should- 
Fig. 3. er-Brace. 
Running, as it does, from the outer side of each bosom 
form, over the shoulder and crossing in the back, not 
only is a firmer support given to the bosom, but by 
the peculiar manner in which it is made, is a brace to 
the shoulders, expanding the chest, as well as being a 
support to the whole garment. 

38d.—By means of a very simple and easily adjustable 
attachment of a detachable hook with rings, the skirts 
are supported at fixed points, bringing the weight 
thereof directly upon the shoulders. 

4th.—In connection with the above, and by the pe- 
culiar cut of the different parts, together with the 
manner in which the bones are distributed, not only 
is a most perfect-fitting corset obtained, but one that 
gives to its wearer a symmetrical figure, without in- 
terfering in the least with any of the movements of 
the body or the circulation of the blood. 

Made from Satteen and English Jean, in colored and 
white. Ladies’ Satteen, $1 75; English Jean, $2 50. 
Misses Satteen, $1 65; English Jean, $2 25. 





No lady’s wardrobe is complete without a pair of the 
WARREN STOCKING SUPPORTERS. 


The superiority of stocking sup- 
porters over the old fashioned 
blood-strangling garters is now a 
well recognized fact by every in- 
telligent person. Many devices for 
taking the place of the button and 
button-hole in fastening the stock- 
ing to the straps of the supporter 
have been put upon the market, 
but none so simple, neat, and serv- 
iceable as 


THE WARREN PATENT, 


to the merits of which particular 
attention is called. 

By glancing at the figure it will 
at once be seen there are no sharp 
teeth to tear the stocking ; no in- 
tricate complications of springs, 
slides, and bows to aggravate the 
wearer by getting out of order; 
nothing to scratch or irritate the 
limbs. It is made from a single 
piece of metal, having a wedge- 
shaped opening pointing down- 
ward, into which is inserted a 
small fold of the stocking which, 
by crowding into the narrowest 
part of the wedge, is held firm and 
fast. It is the most economical 
fastening known,there being noth- 
ing to wear out, and by the man- 
ner of its hold upon the stocking 
| compresses the fibres of the fabric, 
| thereby causing less wear. 

For children it is especially 
adapted, as there is nothing to 
stick into them in case of a fall, 
and any child can adjust it as readily as a button to a 
button-hole. 

Ladies’, with belts, 50c.; side-pads and button-holes, 
45c. Children’s side- pads and button - holes, 35c. ; 
hooks, 25c, 











PRICE 50c. 





In sending sizes give waist measure over dress. Send for circulars. Agemts wanted. Remember, if 


these goods can not be found at the stores, to send to 


GEO, FROST & CO.,287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass.; 


or call at their Retail Store, 53 West St., first door from Tremont, 











INQUIRE FOR 
WA.DROWN & €6.8 
UMBRELOAS. 


The qualities marked with their name are confidently recommended. 











ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New gp 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment an 


Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
po of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 





For eam, mo | tures or Deceming. at 25 
cents pe Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cen - a yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


QTAuPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
Avenue, N. Y., or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


| -~~ Materials for Fancy Work. To make 
Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, &c. Send two stamps 
for bev an, Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer Pictures, J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 











RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS and In- 
PoRTED EmssorpErev Goons. Perforating Machines 
and accessories. V. VIGOUROUX, 122 4th Ave., N. Y. 





partieswill do alls 
they claim.’-Week! 
Sun,N.¥.Jao,12,187 








vy WANT AGENTS to sell J ewelry and Watches. 
Send stamp for catalogue, or 25c. for sample, 
Cc. P. RICHARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 


$1 1 A WEEK to PS ry and Young, Male and Fe- 





male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Men to travel and sell 
WANTED} eess:i.beatiue’ < 
from house to 


house. Eighty dollars a mon‘ Otel and t: 
expenses paid, ‘Address ROBB & OO. Cinchanenn 











JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c, 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 Broadway, New York, 


The Finest Dentifrice 


EVER COMPOUNDED. 
Large Bottles, Price 50 cents, 

If you wish to keep your teeth white, clean, and beau- 
tiful, if tp desire to preserve them from decay to ez- 
treme old age, if _ would keep your breath pure and 
impart to it a delightful fragrance, use only 


Cambonesia, or Poudre de Perles, 


which is perfectly; pure, entirely free from acid or other 
deleterious substances, carefully prepared from the 
formula of a distinguished dentist, and pronounced by 
men of eminence in the profession, and thousands who 
are using it, to be “the acme of perfection—the best in 
the world.” 
For sale by Druggists and dealers every where. 
Prepared only b s & COVER 
18 Ridge S-reet, New York, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING _BOOK-LIST 


WHY WE LAUGH. By Samvet 8S. Cox, Author of 
“ Buckeye Abroad,” “‘ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 








Il. 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Mary 
Crow Hay, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cenis, 


Ill. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE’'S MONEY; or, The Remark- 
able Financial Fortunes and Misfortunes of a Re- 
mote Island Community. Fiction Founded upon 
Fact. By Davin A. Wetts. With Illustrations by 
Tuomas Nast. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

IV. 

CARTER QUARTERMAN. A Novel. By Wititam 
M. Baxer, Author of “Inside,” “The New Timo. 
thy,” “Mose @vans,” “A Good Year,” &c. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


Vv. 

THE FRENCH PRINCIPIA.—PART Il. A First 
French Reading Book. Containing Fables, Anec- 
dotes, Inventions, Discoveries, Natural History. 
French History; with Grammatical Questions and 
Notes, and a Copious Etymological Dictionary. On 
the Plan of Dr. Wuz11aM Saurrn's “ Principia Latina.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. (Part L of the French Principia, 
75 cents.) vI 


THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA.—PART f. A First 
German Course. Containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan 
of Dr. Wit.1aM Sarru’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. vir 


PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

VIIL. 

BIBLE WORD-BOOK : a Glossary of Scripture Terms 
which have Changed their Popular Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By Wir.1am Swinton, 
Author of “Harper's Language Series,” “Word. 
Book,” “ Word - Analysis,” &c. Edited by Prof, 
T.J.Conant, D.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

IX. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Ourpsant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“ Innocent,” “Squire Arden,” “‘ For Love and Life,” 
&c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

x. 

VINCENT’S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Throngh the Tropics 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus 
tralasia, and India. By Frank Vovoent, Jr., Author 
of “The Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


XL 
HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Marous CLarxz, 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents, x 


THE DEVIL’S CHAIN. A Tale of the Times. By 
Epvwaxp Jenks, M.P., Author of “ Ginx'’s Baby,” 


&c. With a Frontispiece by Thomas Nast. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents, 
XIII. 
DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS STORIES. Christmas 


Stories. By Cuantes Dioxens. With Original Il- 

lustrations by E. A. Abbey. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 

$150. (Uniform with Harper’s Household Dickens.) 
XIV. 

FORSTER’S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forster. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol, J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 

XV. 

HALVES. A Novel. By James Payrn, Author of “A 
Woman’s Vengeance,” “At Her Mercy,” “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

XVL 

ATHENAGORAS. Edited for Schools and Colleges, 
By F. A. Maron, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75, 

T his is the third volwme issued of the Douglass Se- 
ries of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. — Eusebius. —Athena- 
goras. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 








ea Hanrrce & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





ea” Harpen’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franky Square, N. Y. 

( r day at home. Samples worth $1 

$5 to $20 | noi Eee & Co.,Portland, Maine. 


" @® Visiting Cards, with your name fine 
5 a f Be. We h : 





printed, sent for ave 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. @® samples sent for 
stamp. A. H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


10 ° 253": day. Send for Chromo Catalogue, 
& J. H. Burroro's Sons, Boston, Mass. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Ontfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


















































A Murr. 


FACETIZ. 


A oaprrat story is told of a dandified attaché at Constantinople, who 
traveled into Koordistan, intending to copy Layard, and write a book. 
He was what he called roughing it, with six or seven horses carrying 
his necessaries, i. ¢., a few things he could:not possibly do without. 
Among them were the wooden frames for cleaning his boots and shoes, 
and a case of bottles of a particularly fine varnish for his polished 
leathers. He was attacked by Arabs, who overhauled his kit. When 
oe came to the bottles they opened them, and the varnish being made 
with Madeira and scented with all sorts of good things, it smelled so 
nice that the thieves thought-it must be something to drink. In vain 
did he explain that it wat paint for his boots. They were sure that 
it was too delicious for that, and, in order to try, he should drink some ; 
80 they took out one of his own cut-glass tumblers, and made him drink 
a glass of his own boot varnish ! 


——— 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


Avevervs. “ Now, Emily, do you love me, or do you not ?” 
Emury. * Well, if I say I don’t, shall I have to return your presents ?” 


© Sse eran 
“ Although I’ve stood where shot fell around me like rain-drops in a 
shower, I was unharmed.” 
“ Ah} what battles were you in ?” asked a curious stranger. 
The stranger soberly replied, “It was in the shot-tower.” 
a 


Ah Sing and Ah Sin have been at law in San Francisco about the sale 
of a wife. The matter has been referred to Ah Bitration. 


5 HST REN 
MEN ONE MEETS AT THE PLAY. 


The man who vainly endeavors to hide the fact of his being bald by 
— the hair that naturally belongs to the sides of his head on 

e top. 

The man who, having seen the play before, tells his companions the 
second act while the first act is being performed. 

The man who persistently repeats the jokes and puns to his friends. 

The man who always laughs with his neighbors, and never knows 
what he is laughing at. . 

The man who sells the very best refreshments at the very lowest prices. 

The man who looks ferocious, and tries to persuade himself and his 
immediate neighbors that he had not been langbing. 

man who is personally acquainted with the leading actor's wash- 


-woman. 
The man who weeps at sorrow and misery when depicted upon the 
stage, but who never relieved a starving fellow-creature in his life. 
oniliseciaeateal 


Tue Hereut or Dirricutty—Taking time by the forelock to have his 
cut. 
EE —— 

“T am now just half through with my discourse,” said a Dublin 
ee. recently, “‘ but as I see that you're getting tired, I'll just say 
ert the remaining half is only about a quarter as long as the half you’ve 

» 
> 
MORE COMPLIMENTARY THAN IT SEEMS. 

Para (concluding the fascinating tale). “* And he was turned into a 
beautiful prince, and married Beauty.’ ” 2 

Muxwte (after a pause). “ Papa, were you a beast before you married 

?” 
oo 


It is astonishing how the most solemn subjects are sometimes ren- 
dered absurd. e other day a funeral card, sent ont to friends on the 
occasicn of the death of an individual, bore, as an appropriate quotation 
from Scripture, the words, “‘The Lord hath need of him.” The above 
excerpt refers in Scripture to that useful but not eminently intellectual 
animal, the ass. ‘ 

A man recently saw a statement of his own death in a newspaper. 
He has written to the editor : 

** Sre,—I notice a few errors in the obituary of myself which appeared 
in your paper on Wednesday last. I was born in Dublin, not Cork, and 
my reti t from busi in 1860 was not owing to ill health, but to 
a Tittle trouble I had in connection with a horse. The cause of my 

not small-pox. Please make corrections.” 











Unpber-CLorTugs. 





WInTER (to Old Sol). “What does this mean? here’s Winter all gone, 
and you’ve given me no Snow at all !” 

















Gta 


ox 


Sear 
Feed 





Stove. 


MARRIAGE MEMOIRS. 


Wuat tre Fatuer says.—“‘ Which side must I stand on when I have 
to give her away ?” 

Wauat tux Moratr says.—“‘I am sure the ices will be late for the 
breakfast.” 

Whar tHe Sister says.—“I flatter myself I am the best-looking of 
the eight bride-maids.” 

Wuat tur Broturre says.—‘ Of course the best man is behind his 
time—just like him !” 

Wuat tat Pew-orrener says.—‘ This way, my dear young lady !” 

Wuat tHe Sexton says.— They are sure to be in time, Sir. I will 
motion to you the moment I see ’em a-coming.” 

Wuat THe Ciereyman says.—“ Have you got the ring ?” 

Wuart tur Crowp sayvs.—“ Hooray! That’s’er! Oh, ain't ’e a Guy !" 

Wuat turk O.p Frienp or THe Famiiy says.—‘ I have known him too 
since he was so high. That was nigh upon forty years — 
_ Wuat Tue Funny Man says,—“ You can see from my face that I am 
just the man to be associated with the bride-maids.” 
; Wuat THE Best Man says.—* Unaccustomed as I am to public speak- 
ng.” 


Var tu Bere says.—“ Good-by, my own darling mamma and papa, 
and— spay be please do see the ee are all right before we start.” 
Wauat tHe Bripecroom says.—‘** Thank goodness, it is all over.” 


———E— 
SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
Examination Papers for the ordinary Degree of C.B. (Cordon Bleu). 
1I.—Historicat Cookery. 
1. Of what form and consistency were the crumpets Alfred the Great 
burned? State their number. 
2. Of what breed was the goose cooked by Henry VIIL. for his queens ? 
8. Relate the story of Vattel’s precocious talent for making mud pies. 
4. (a) Give leading incidents in the lives of Soubise, Maintenon, Be- 
chamel, and Chateaubriand, and connect them with their re- 
spective plats. 
(6) What cabinet was Nesselrode at the head of ? 
(c) State the ingredients of the sauces, plats, or puddings to which 
their names have been given. 
. Give the etymologies of Kromeski, Chaudfroid, Salmi, and Mine- 
strone, and distinguish the latter from Minestra, 
11.—Grocrarnioat Cookery. 
Give the latitude and longitude of Eel-pie Island. 
When did Cook discover the Sandwich Islands ? 
What is the capital of the Land o’ Cakes. 
What pastures produce the cream for butter-scotch ? 
IIL. —Practicat Cooxery. 
Write out a menu in the Tajpore, Judpore, and Feejee languages, 
Give the Freneh for pickled whelks, plum duff, Weleh rabbit, cock 
a-leekie, haggis, pop-corn, and tummy cake. 
8. Give recipes for the following dishes: Bread and butter, toast and 
water, baked potatoes, and nursery tea, 
4. Analyze, translate, and explain— 
Ravigote de Mollusques farcies 4 la Créme de Pataboim. 
Macedoine d’Orvietan de Stamboul en Turlupinade. 
Petites Caisses Infernales a la Criniére de Poniatowski. 
Trocadéro Truffé 4 la Crénom @’un Petit Bonhomme. 
5. Give“any anecdotes you know of the lady banker and the female 
gardener familiarly referred to as La Financiére and La Jardiniére. 
6. Can you serve up the following menu at twenty-four hours’ notice, 
without assistance ? 
Hors d'ceuvres Froids—Sharks’ Fins and Ki ed Trepang. 
Potages—Nids d’Hirondelles ; clear Terrapin. 


ao 


PPPs 


roe 


{ issons— es de Java; Sea-serpent Cutlets. 
Entries—Cervelle d’Oran-Outan frite ; Noix de Giraffe a Ja Financiére. 
Rédts—Buffalo Hump; Wild Turkey. 
Gibier—Canvas-back Ducks; Delhi Peacocks. 
Entremets—Bread-fruit Pudding ; Mangosteen Tart. 
IV.—MIsce.Langous Questions. 

é 1. Rg a scullery-maid join Cook’s excursions if personally well-con- 
ucted ? 
2. State your views upon stock, kitchen grease, unladylike conduct in 


mistresses who will come down stairs, perquisites, and Sundays out. 
4. Describe the manners and customs of the common policeman. 














Stout Party. ‘“‘Humph! Guess it becomes me as well as it does Arabella.” 





Hostess. ‘* Now, my dear, come and dance a Lancers with this little lady.” 


BLasE JuvENiLE. ‘““Aw—it is so long since I've danced, I’d rawther be excused. In fact—aw—I've not 
danced since I was quite a boy.” 











